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CHarter XLI. 


IN THE WOODS, 


N@ long ago two old friends were discussing a proposition 
boldly enunciated by the one and courteously combated by 


the other. 

“What you say sounds plausible enough,” the latter observed ; 
“but as, unfortunately, facts are against you, I am afraid there is 
a flaw in your theory.” And straightway he adduced the facts 
alluded to, which indeed were not such as to admit of denial. “I 
can’t help that,” returned the theorist. “I know I am right; 
and, therefore, if there is a flaw anywhere, it must be in the facts.” 
That closed the debate. 

Jacob Stiles, if less audacious than this lady—it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to mention that the disputant was a lady—was 
not less tenacious of his theories; nor, even in the face of such a 
fact as Captain Cunningham’s engagement to Miss Herbert, could 
he bring himself to believe that for so many months past he had 
been labouring under a complete misapprehension. Certainly he 
had been staggered by Hope’s communication ; but after turning 
it over in his mind awhile, he perceived that what had occurred 
was not so very inexplicable, after all. “ Partly pique and partly 
prudence,” was the conclusion at which he arrived. “The fellow 
is hard up, I suspect; he would like Miss Herbert’s money well 
enough, and no doubt he has sufficient worldly wisdom to see the 
absurdity of remaining single and losing a fortune for the sake of 
a woman who won’t give him any encouragement. I wonder 
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whether it wouldn’t be almost better to let him go! How can one 
tell? He is not worthy to be named on the same day with her ; 
but then I knew that before. I won’t do anything yet; I will go 
down to Farndon and watch them. But ifI see that she cares 
for him still, and that the loss of him would make her wretched 
for ever—” 

Jacob did not put the remainder of his sentence into words, even 
mentally. There are thoughts with which the mind may be 
perfectly familiar, but which never find expression until the 
moment for action comes; and to Jacob that moment had not yet 
come, though he had long foreseen its approach. During the 
ensuing week he put the finishing touches to his picture of Cain, 
and, as soon as the canvas was dry, forwarded it, together with 
the following note, to Tristram’s house: 


Dear Mr. Tristrau,—It is not unlikely that I may be out of 
reach of communication in the early part of next year. As you 
are aware, I have no friends whom I can ask to act for me in my 
absence, except yourself. Your kindness has induced me to believe 
that I may take a liberty with you, and therefore I venture to 
beg that you will give my picture house-room until the proper 
time comes for submitting it to the Committee of the Royal 
Academy, and that you will then send it in in my name. Should 
I return to England before that date, I will of course relieve you 
of your charge; but most probably I shall soon make for some 
outlandish part of the world; and it has occurred to me that, if I 
were to die or be killed, you might be in doubt as to what to do 
with the picture. So I will just mention that, in that event, I 
should like you to accept it as a small token of gratitude from 

“Your faithful and obliged servant, 
“ Jacos SriLzs. 


“PS.—In case of the picture becoming your property, pray do 
as you may think best with regard to showing it publicly ; but I 
may say that my own wish would be decidedly that it should be 
exhibited.” 


This was not the only sign that Jacob contemplated a prolonged 
and distant tour. Hitherto he had been in the habit of leaving 
the greater part of his few earthly possessions in Gower Street ; 
but now he packed all these up, paid his landlady a year’s rent in 
advance, and informed her that he could fix no date for his return. 
He might be back in a few months, or he might (life being un- 
certain) never come back at all. 

“You haven’t found me a very troublesome tenant, I think, 
_ Mrs. Jones?” he said, hesitatingly. 
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“No, indeed, sir; fur from it, sir,” answered the landlady, 
eyeing her cheque lovingly. 

“ And—er—you would be sorry to lose me, I dare say ?” 

“ That I should, sir.” 

“Oh, well,” said Jacob, in an altered tone, “I suppose all land- 
ladies would be sorry to lose a tenant who paid his rent and didn’t 
make a row. Good-bye, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Good-bye, sir,” returned Mrs. Jones cheerfully, “and a 
pleasant journey to you.” 

It is a fact that she had no personal affection for her silent 
lodger, and was far from imagining that he was appealing to her 
for an expression of any such sentiment. Yet that was what he 
had been appealing for to anybody and everybody (in a most 
unintelligible fashion, no doubt) all his life; and only two 
persons, Hope and Tristram, had responded in the smallest degree. 
He bade farewell to Gower Street without regret, and in the 
evening reached Farndon, whither the family had preceded him 
by a few days. 

Hope, sitting at her writing-table by the window, saw him 
drive up and waved her hand to him, which friendly signal he 
acknowledged by a grave bow. After he had disappeared, she 
devoted several minutes to pitying poor Jacob and promising her- 
self that his life should be made less dreary for him in the future 
than it had been in the past. She had not been displeased by the 
harsh things that he had said of her husband, because she had 
divined the attachment and the longing for forgiveness which 
had prompted them. Also she thought that, if she had been in 
Jacob’s place, she would have been to the full as sore and angry 
as he. What worse fate, indeed, could befall any mortal than that 
of being sent to Coventry by Dick? However, she was too busy with 
a certain letter upon which she was just then engaged to bestow 
more than a commiserating thought or two upon Jacob Stiles. 

“They talk of the middle of June for the wedding,” she wrote, 
resuming her interrupted sentence; “ but both of them say that 
they would rather put it off for some weeks than be married while 
you are away. I am sure you will not mind coming back a little 
sooner than you had intended, though Carry seems to think that 
you may. She is writing to you herself, and she tells me that 
there is no real necessity for your return—I mean as regards 
drawing up settlements and all that—but she does very much wish 
you to be present; and so do I.” The last word was erased (not, 
however, in such a manner as to render it illegible), and “ we all” 
substituted. 

“Captain Cunningham came down yesterday,” the writer 
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continued, “and will stay for some time, I suppose. I would not 
ask him before because of what you said about it; but I thought 
I might take it for granted that you would not disapprove of his 
being here now. He means to give up the army, I believe, and 
they are to live in Yorkshire. Carry says there will be so much 
to do in the way of alterations and additions to the house that 
they will want no other occupation for several years to come. 
They seem to be really fond of each other, and are always talking 
over plans. Of course, though, I do not see much of them.” 

The letter was continued in the same somewhat formal and 
Jaboured style for another half-page, and ended up with a polite 
hope that game had been plentiful and that English life would 
not be found very tame after the exciting experiences which were 
doubtless to be met with daily among the mountains of the Far 
West. The fact was that Hope had not found the composition of 
this epistle by any means an easy task. She did not want to tell 
Dick how very eager she was to see him again; at the same time 
she was terribly afraid lest, in his easy-going, unconventional 
way, he should declare that his sister was old enough to take care 
of herself, and could get married without any need for his support. 
Then, too, it had been extremely difficult to write about Bertie 
Cunningham without either saying what was untrue or what 
would have been better left unsaid; so that, upon the whole, the 
letter was not a success, and she knew that it was not, although 
she could not see her way to improving it. 

In the absence of a request which Hope, after some vacillation, 
thought it wiser to withhold, Jacob did not appear at the dinner- 
table that evening ; nor was he to be discovered in his studio when 
sought for the next day. It appeared, upon inquiry, that he had 
been seen to leave the house on foot at an early hour, and it was 
partly with the expectation of encountering him, partly in order 
to leave the entire house and garden at the disposal of the engaged 
couple, that Hope herself strolled across the park soon after 
_breakfast, and made for the bare woodlands that overshadowed 
the lake. In that direction, as she knew, Jacob most commonly 
bent his steps, and it was among those trees that she had often 
come upon him, pacing slowly along, with his hands behind his 
back and his head sunk upon his breast, in gloomy meditation. 

Her own meditations that morning were not quite as cheerful 
as they might have been. Having for some days past been 
buoying herself up with hopes that her troubles might be ap- 
proaching an end, it was not surprising that she should now 
begin to experience a reaction and should ask herself what real 
ground there was for supposing that the future would differ from 
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the past. Why should it? There was a great deal of truth in 
what Jacob had said and implied about her husband. The dis- 
tinctive feature of Dick’s character was its unchangeableness. He 
had made up his mind to a marriage without love ; he had weighed 
the advantages and disadvantages of such a union, and would 
probably never have regretted entering upon it, had he not 
become convinced that his wife had fallen in love with Bertie 
Cunningham. Whether that conviction could now be removed, 
and whether, if it were removed, he would ever be anything more 
than a considerate friend to her, Hope felt to be doubtful. She 
could not help fearing that it was too late—that she had let her 
opportunity go by. In the early days of their married life she 
might possibly have made him love her; but now—? The wind, 
sweeping through the naked boughs and driving a few of last 
year’s dead leaves before it, seemed to sigh “Too late!” Nature, 
as all the world knows, can be eloquent enough upon occasion ; 
but those who wish to hear her true voice must approach her 
without preoccupations of their own; and as this is not a common 
condition among mortals, Nature for most of us only acts the part 
of an echo or a mirror. Beneath Hope’s feet early violets were 
peeping out here and there; above her head the buds were tipped 
with green ; in the pale sunshine and the mild air there was pro- 
mise of spring. These things ought to have suggested to her 
that sorrow is no more eternal than joy, that fair weather must 
follow rain, and summer winter; and that there is always a good 
time coming for those who have the patience to wait for it; but 
what they actually did suggest to her was that every dog has his 
day, that new years are for new people, and that the past never 
returns. Therefore she sighed as she went her way, and, failing 
to discover Jacob Stiles (to whom she would have been glad to 
confide a measure of her forebodings, with a view to being contra- 
dicted), ended by turning round and heading for the house again. 

Presently her ear caught the sound of an approaching footstep, 
then an abrupt bend in the path along which she was walking 
brought her face to face—not with Jacob Stiles, but with a far 
less welcome intruder upon her solitude. 

“All by yourself, Captain Cunningham ?” was her greeting, not 
very cordially spoken. ‘“ Where is Carry?” 

“ Writing letters indoors,” answered Bertie, throwing away the 
end of his cigar. “I saw you going off in this direction,” he 
added, “and it occurred to me that I would follow you.” 

Hope looked as though she thought he might have had a happier 
inspiration. “I am going home now,” she remarked. 

“Then, if you don’t mind, I’ll walk with you,” said Bertie. 
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To this she made no reply ; so he turned and accompanied her 
for some little distance without opening his lips. “This is the 
first time that I have seen you alone since—since—last summer,” 
he observed at length. 

“Yes,” she answered, briefly. 

“Mrs. Herbert—is it peace ?” 

She turned upon him with a quick, impatient frown. Why 
would he not consent to let well alone? It seemed to her that his 
question was in the worst conceivable taste; but it might be better 
to answer it, once for all. “Of course itis peace,” she said; “ but 
please never refer to this again.” 

“TI promise you that I won’t after to-day,” he answered, with 
something of a sigh, And then: “I wonder what you think 
of me!” 

Hope was upon the point of saying “I don’t think about you 
at all;” and this, no doubt, would have been the best and most 
conclusive answer to make. But remembering, somewhat un- 
seasonably, that she was indebted to Bertie Cunningham for most, 
if not all, of the sorrows which had come upon her, she was 
constrained to reply: “I don’t know why you should wish to hear 
my opinion of you. You must be curiously sanguine if you expect 
it to be a flattering one.” 

“ But of course I don’t expect that,” said Bertie, humbly; “all 
I wanted to know was whether it was so bad as to prevent the 
possibility of our ever being friends again.” 

‘Well, since you ask me, I think it is. That is to say, if by 
friends you mean intimate friends. But perhaps you only mean 
that it would be very inconvenient for us to be enemies. There I 
quite agree with you; so you need feel no alarm on that score. 
When we meet, I shall not behave in such a way as to excite 
remark.” 

“In other words, I have forfeited your friendship for ever. I 
suppose I have no right to complain; but I must say that I think 
it a severe sentence. Perhaps it doesn’t seem so to you, because 
you don’t know how much I value your friendship. I should have 
thought you might have pardoned me now. Once—just for one 
moment—I lost my head and let out what I ought to have kept to 
myself. I was very sorry for it afterwards, and I told you so; 
and it is an offence which certainly can never be repeated. 
Whether I had any excuse or not——” 

“There could be no excuse,” broke in Hope. “If you want me 
to say that I forgive you, I will do so willingly ; I could have said 
as much as that long ago. But it is quite out of my power to 
think of you as I used to think.” 
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“But why? You never thought too well of me; you knew I 
was no better than other fellows. I fancied that you knew even that 
—that——” 


“Never!” exclaimed Hope. “I did not suspect you of it for 
one moment.” 

“You speak as though it had been a crime. How can one help 
—However, I won’t risk offending you again. Only you might 
take into consideration the circumstance that it was I, not you, 
who suffered.” 

Hope stood still for a moment and stared at him. She forgot 
that, not being in possession of all the facts, he might hold such 
an opinion with sincerity; the depth of his selfishness seemed to 
her simply amazing. 

“Do you really mean that?” she exclaimed. “Or do you say 
it merely because you have got into the habit of saying that kind 
of thing? In what way have you suffered? I,who was innocent, 
have had to suffer in a hundred ways; but you have‘never con-~ 
sidered any one but yourself all along. A year ago, when we were 
so much together in London, you must have known perfectly well 
—though I did not—that I should be accused of flirting with you ; 
you must have known that people like Lady Chatterton would put 
the worst construction upon what I only meant for friendliness ; 
and I should think you must have guessed that impertinent things 
would be said to me about it. At all events, they were said. But 
that was nothing. It was horrid, and it made me miserable at the 
time; still it was nothing in comparison with what happened 
afterwards. Dick would never have gone away and left me if you 
had not, as you say, “ lost your head” and spoken to me as you did ; 
and if Dick and I remain estranged all our lives, it will be your 
doing. And then you pretend that you have not made me suffer!” 

Bertie’s eyes became very round, and his jaw dropped slightly. 
What was even more startling than Hope’s vehemence was the 
unexpected revelation of her love for her husband. That she 
actually was in love with her husband he could not doubt. A fact; 
but surely a most marvellous one! 

“T—T'm awfully sorry,” he stammered. “ But don’t you think 
you must be mistaken—I mean, about the reason of Herbert's 
going to America? It couldn’t have been on account of that; for 
he never can have known of it.” 

“T told him of it,’ answered Hope, quietly. 

Bertie’s eyes grew rounder than ever. “Good gracious!” he 
exclaimed ; ‘“‘ you didn’t do that!” 

“Yes,I did. It was a foolish thing to do, perhaps—at any rate, 
you would consider it so—but I didn’t choose to have any secrets 
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from him. He was not surprised, nor particularly shocked; he 
knew exactly how it would end, and he told me that you would 
propose to Carry before long—just as you have done.” 

Bertie bit his lip. He walked on for some minutes in silence, 
and it may be assumed that his thoughts were not of the pleasantest 
nature. Hope meanwhile lagged behind, and surreptitiously wiped 
away the tears which had risen into her eyes. Already she was a 
little ashamed of having displayed her feelings so openly; yet she 
was not sorry that Bertie should be made acquainted with the 
truth. 

“ But even if Herbert did know what I was going to do so much 
better than I knew myself,” he said when she joined him again, 
“T don’t quite understand why that should have made him leave 
the country.” 

“At any rate,” she returned, “ you must understand that our old 
friendship cannot very well be revived; but there is no use in 
talking about it any more. Let us drop the subject now. What- 
ever my future may be, you may be sure that I shall not trouble 
you with any more reproaches.” 

“ But indeed,” exclaimed Bertie, eagerly, “ it isn’t so bad as you 
think. [ll speak to Herbert as soon as he comes back—that 
much, at least, I can do in the way of reparation. There is still 
time to correct a mistake, and I don’t see what should prevent 
your future from being happy. Herbert will be back in a couple 
of months, I suppose, or sooner ; and Hullo, Stiles! where on 
earth did you drop from? I wish you wouldn’t make a man jump 
out of his skin in that way!” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the subject of this apostrophe, who 
had bounded into the path from above, without any warning; “I 
missed my footing and came down the bank more quickly than I 
intended.” 

Perhaps it was the velocity of his descent that made him so 
pale. He took off his hat to Hope, but avoided looking at her ; 
and a rather awkward pause ensued. Bertie was disconcerted and 
angry, fearing that his last words had been overheard, and sus- 
pecting Jacob of having played the eavesdropper ; Jacob himself, 
standing in the middle of the path with downcast eyes, neither 
moved nor spoke. He seemed to be hardly conscious of where he 
was; and it was only when Hope said “We are going home- 
wards; will you come with us?” that he started and roused 
himself. 

“I—No, thank you—I will walk a little farther, I think,” he 
replied hurriedly: and, with another bow, he plunged into the 
undergrowth and was soon out of sight. 
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It must be confessed that Bertie’s suspicions were not wholly 
unfounded. A gentleman, as everyone will agree, is incapable of 
acting the part of a spy; but poor Jacob Stiles, who was not a 
gentleman, may have been slightly deficient in respect of delicate 
points of honour, and may have drawn distinctions between 
deliberate espionnage and mere casual use of the senses with which 
Nature had endowed him. Such distinctions ought not to be 
drawn; and Jacob was punished for his casuistry by seeing and 
hearing too much and too little. Wandering through the woods, 
with no worse intention than to seek relief for a troubled mind, he 
had discerned the two persons about whom his mind was chiefly 
troubled progressing slowly, side by side, at a somewhat lower 
level, and had paused for a moment to watch them. Then, when 
he had seen Hope take out her handkerchief and raise it to her 
eyes, the temptation to approach them stealthily had been 
irresistible, and he had yielded to it. Thus he had come within 
earshot just in time to hear Captain Cunningham declare that a 
mistake might yet be corrected and that Hope’s future might be 
happy. Also that Herbert would not be home for another two 
months. It was at this particularly unlucky juncture that Jacob’s 
foot slipped and that he interrupted the colloquy, as above related. 
From what had reached his ears he could deduce but one inference ; 
and that it was not of a very agreeable kind was shown by the 
frown which contracted his brow as he brushed through the 
thickets, and the look of set determination which gradually fixed 
itself about the corners of his mouth. He marched straight on, 
not noticing whither he was going, for a considerable time; but 
at length he came to a standstill, leant back against the trunk of 
a tree, folded his arms, and gave a great sigh. 

“Well,” he exclaimed aloud, “Iam glad the die is cast, anyhow! 
It is something to have finished with doubt. The thing must be 
done, and I must do it—no escape now!” 

All of a sudden a violent fit of trembling seized upon him and 
he sank down upon the ground, dropping his head upon his hands. 
The attack, whatever it was, only lasted a few minutes. He 
raised his head by-and-by and looked about him, frowning, like 
a man who has just awoke from asleep. ‘“ What is the meaning 
of this? Am I a coward, in addition to my other virtues ?” he 
muttered, with a sneer. “No, I don’t think Iam that; I never 
was considered so. After all, I always knew it would come to 
this. If only I am not too late to save her! But I won't think 
of that—I won’t think of anything! The time for thinking has 
gone by.” 

Nevertheless he remained where he was, lost in thought, for 
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another half-hour ; and when at last he rose and walked away, his 
face had the haggard, drawn look of one who is still passing 
through a severe mental conflict. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
JACOB UNDER ANOTHER ASPECT. 


“T near,” said Carry, while she and Hope were sitting together 
late in the afternoon, with the tea-table between them, “that 
Stiles is somewhere about the premises. Wouldn’t it be as well 
to ask him to dine with us?” 

Hope raised her eyebrows. “I should be delighted to have him 
at dinner,” she answered; “but I thought you objected so 
strongly to his being received in this way.” 

“T certainly did, once upon a time; but a good many changes 
have taken place since then. To begin with, I am no longer 
mistress of the establishment, and I can’t be held responsible for 
what goes on in it. Secondly, Stiles has made a position for 
himself which entitles him to be received, and to be called ‘ Mr. 
Stiles,’ if you and he wish it. Thirdly, you like talking to him. 
Fourthly and finally, a triangular conversation is the greatest 
bore in the world.” 

Probably the last reason assigned by Miss Herbert was, in her 
eyes, the most cogent; but she was also willing to show Hope 
a pleasure, feeling that she had obligations in that quarter. “I 
don’t like Stiles,” she went on, meditatively ; “I have always 
thought, and I think still, that there is something about his face 
which suggests the treadmill, and I have every reason to believe 
that he hates me like poison. Nevertheless, 1 suppose he ought 
hardly to be treated as a dependant any longer. We might have 
him down to-night, and see how he behaves himself. If the 
experiment doesn’t succeed, we needn’t repeat it.” 

“T will ask him, then,” said Hope, smiling; “and I think I 
can answer for his behaving properly, if he comes. But I am 
pretty sure that he won’t come.” 

“T am quite ready to stake half-a-crown against a sixpence that 
he does,” rejoined Carry, calmly. And she would have been a 
sixpence the richer if her bet had been accepted ; for, rather to 
Hope’s surprise, the footman who was sent up to Jacob’s studio 
with a note returned promptly to say that Mr. Stiles “ desired his 
compliments and would have much pleasure.” 

Everybody noticed that there was something odd about Jacob 
Stiles when he made his appearance in the drawing-room that 
evening, just after the dinner-bell rang. He was not at all like 
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himself, and certainly he was most unlike the wan, despairing- 
looking man who had issued from the woods a few hours before. 
His eyes were bright; his cheeks, for once, had a tinge of colour 
in them; he entered the room with a smile upon his face, and 
carried his chin quite a couple of inches higher than usual. 
Without waiting to be addressed, he began talking to Hope in an 
easy conventional fashion, just as if he had been an ordinary 
guest, and as if his presence had not signified the breaking down 
of a long-established barrier. “We have made a mistake,” 
whispered Carry to Bertie. “ He thinks he has got the recogni- 
tion that he has been trying for all his life, and he will proceed to 
give himself insufferable airs upon the strength of it.” 

But he did nothing of the kind. To whatever cause the change 
in his demeanour may have been due, it was not a change to 
which any exception could be taken. In the last chapter it was 
remarked that he was not a gentleman; but that as to externals 
he could assume all the semblance of a gentleman, and even of a 
very agreeable one, was made apparent before he had been seated 
five minutes at the dinner-table. Without putting himself 
forward in any way, he contrived not only to talk rather more 
than his neighbours, but to show them that he was both cleverer 
and better informed than they. Upon every subject that chanced 
to come up he had something bright and original to say, and said 
it quite spontaneously. He was perfectly at his ease, and, one 
would have thought, perfectly natural; only that it was difficult 
for those who knew him to believe that in all their previous inter- 
course with him he had been acting a part. If this was the real 
Jacob, for what imaginable reason had he concealed his identity 
so long and under so repellent a disguise? Hope, though pleased 
to see her protégé distinguishing himself, could not make him out 
at all; and Carry, after one or two attempts to snub him, which 
were foiled by his courtesy and determination not to see what she 
meant, fairly hauled down her colours, and admitted to herself 
that she had formed a mistaken estimate of his character and 
capacities. As for Bertie Cunningham, to whom Jacob did not 
address much of his conversation, he took note of the brightness 
of his opposite neighbour’s eyes, and came to the uncharitable 
conclusion that Stiles had been having a pretty stiff brandy-and- 
soda upstairs. 

However that might be, Jacob did not seem disposed to indulge 
in deep potations after the ladies had left the dining-room. He 
fidgeted about, and replied irrelevantly to the languid remarks 
which Bertie made between the whiffs of his cigarette, until the 
latter, perceiving his impatience, said: “ Well, if you won’t take 
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any more wine, I suppose we may as well make a move. You are 
coming to the drawing-room, aren’t you?” 

Jacob nodded. “I was invited to spend the evening,” he 
answered, with a slight smile. 

A few minutes later he had seated himself beside Carry, and 
had engaged her in a discussion upon the best way of taming 
vicious young horses, he himself being for gentleness and patience, 
while she was in favour of more vigorous methods of repression, 
He professed to be convinced by some of her arguments, and 
mixed a good deal of adroit flattery with his own observations; so 
that the dialogue was maintained with great spirit for a good 
quarter of an hour. This was all very well; but Miss Herbert 
ended by remembering that it was not in order to entertain her 
that Jacob had been dragged from his solitude, and as he remained 
impervious to a few civil hints, she rose unceremoniously, and 
crossing the room to the fireplace, in front of which Bertie was 
standing, said: “Come and have a game of billiards. Then you 
will be able to smoke.” 

“ All right,” answered Bertie, who for his part had found some 
difficulty in keeping up a flow of small-talk with Hope. And so 
the two left the room together. 

Hope, who was sitting by the fire, did not move; and as soon as 
the door had closed, Jacob dropped into an arm-chair opposite 
hers. “I thought, if I could show myself sufficiently attentive to 
Miss Herbert, I should drive her away,” he remarked, with a low 
laugh. “Now we can talk.” 

Hope looked a little surprised; she was not accustomed to 
hearing Jacob adopt that kind of tone. “What is the mat- 
ter with you to-night?” she asked, her curiosity getting the 
better of her manners. ‘Do you know that you are hardly 
recognizable ? ” 

Jacob laughed again. “I am in high spirits, Mrs. Herbert,” he 
answered, “that is all. You never saw me in high spirits before, 
and no wonder you don’t recognize me. I hope I hayen’t been 
obtrusive or impertinent. The fact is, that I have been trying all 
the evening to forget who and whatI am. Have I succeeded too 
well?” 

“You have succeeded in being very pleasant and amusing,” 
replied Hope, “and I am glad you are in high spirits. But what 
has happened to make you so?” 

“T wonder,” said Jacob, “ whether you have ever experienced the 
delight of coming to the end of a thing. When I have finished a 
picture I am always glad. It may have been my chief occupation 
and my only pleasure for months; I may have enjoyed working at 
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it, and learnt to look upon it almost as a living thing, and a 
faithful friend; yet, when the last touch has been put to it, I 
throw down my brushes and rejoice. I have done with it; it is 
off my mind, and I am free again. Not really free, of course ; 
because as soon as I have finished one picture I begin another, 
and have to decide upon the subject too, which is always a pain- 
ful process. Still I rejoice. I suppose we are all under the 
impression that we have a certain amount of work to accomplish 
in the world, and that the more we get done, the less there 
remains to do. I could understand that, at the end of all, an old 
man might lie down to die with a feeling of intense relief and 
gratitude. Though, to be sure, I don’t remember ever hearing 
of such a case.” 

“Life is sweet,” said Hope, not quite following him. 

“To some people, no doubt; but we all cling to it, whether it 
is sweet or not. My life, hitherto, has been almost entirely 
bitter; and no one can be surprised that I should be in high 
spirits now that I have reached the last page of the last chapter 
of it.” 

“Of your life?” 

“Well, of my past and present life.” 

“ What are you going to do?” asked Hope, wonderingly. 

“Oh, nothing very startling; only I am going to leave Farndon. 
Don’t think me ungrateful, Mrs. Herbert, and don’t imagine that 
I shall ever to my dying day forget all your kindness tome. But 
I can make my own living now, and I ought not to remain in this 
house either as a guest or as a pensioner. I have been thinking 
for a long time of breaking off with the old life and beginning a 
new one, and I want to travel about for a little before settling 
down in a home of my own. I spoke to you about it in London, 
you know.” 

“You said in London that you were in no hurry,” observed 
Hope, who was not quite pleased at Jacob’s eagerness to depart. 
Up to that moment he had always been her devoted slave, treating 
every wish of hers as law; but now, without any visible reason, 
lo and behold, her slave was ostentatiously declaring his inde- 
pendence! Such declarations are never agreeable to any woman, 
and the present one was not agreeable to Hope. “Of course,” she 
added, “if you are so very anxious to start, 1 wouldn’t for the 
world detain you; but I am sorry you should have changed your 
mind already.” 

“T haven’t changed my mind, Mrs. Herbert ; I have only made 
it up. What I told you, if you remember, was, that I was 
uncertain whether I would go abroad at all. Now I have decided 
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to go; and when one has decided to do anything, the sooner one 
does it the better.” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Hope, a little coldly. ‘And when do 
you start?” 

“T must be off to-morrow morning. I telegraphed this after- 
noon to ask if there was a vacant berth on board the steamer, and 
it seems that there is. If I don’t take it I may have to wait 
some time.” 

“ What steamer are you speaking of ?” 

“Oh, I forgot to say that I am going to America. I have 
always had a great wish to see the Western States and the Rocky 
Mountains, and perhaps California. It was a choice between that 
and the picture-galleries of Europe, and, all things considered, I 
thought I would give the precedence to Nature.” 

“The Rocky Mountains!” exclaimed Hope. “Then perhaps 
you will meet Dick.” 

Jacob smiled. 

“That is possible, of course,” he answered ; “ whether it is 
likely is another question. The Rocky Mountains, as you know, 
extend over the entire length of the North American continent. 
Besides, Mr. Herbert will be starting to return home by the time 
that I get out there, will he not?” 

“Yes, perhaps ; but I hardly think he will be able to leave the 
moment that he gets my letter ; nor can I tell you exactly where 
he is. Latterly, I have been writing to him at the Post Office, 
Virginia City, Montana.” 

Jacob nodded silently. Presently he resumed : 

“TI may find myself in Mr. Herbert’s neighbourhood, or I may 
not. But, after what I told you the other day, you will under- 
stand that it cannot be precisely an object with me to seek 
him out.” 

“You told me the other day that you had no affection for 
him,” answered Hope; “but I don’t think that was quite the 
truth. I think what you meant was that you were hurt and 
angry with him; and I don’t say that you have no reason to be. 
But unless you had some affection for him you would not be 
angry, would you?” 

Jacob’s brow clouded over. 

“You are wrong,” he returned, almost roughly; “I have no 
such feeling as you imagine—nothing of the kind. Just consider 
what he has done to earn my affection. It is so easy for a rich 
man to lay a pauper under an eternal obligation! A careless 
sort of good-nature, which cost him nothing, made him adopt me 
when I was an orphan ; he brought me up—not very judiciously, 
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perhaps—like a gentleman, and I used to be found an amusing 
little fellow by him and his friends. Then I deceived and dis- 
appointed him, and at once he turned his back upon me. He had 
taken me out of my own class; he didn’t think me worthy to be 
received into his. All my life I have been neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red-herring ; and my life, as I was saying just now, has been 
full of bitterness. No! I have no affection for Mr. Herbert; and 
I will go further than that, and add that I don’t think he has 
deserved any affection from me. But we have already said all 
that there is to be said upon this subject. Can we not find 
something pleasanter to talk about on my last evening ?” 

Hope did not respond immediately. In her heart of hearts she 
thought Jacob a little ungrateful—certainly to Dick, perhaps 
also to herself. But her displeasure did not hold out long against 
his resolution to enjoy himself for once, and for once to meet 
those about him upon a footing of equality. With a good deal of 
tact, he drew her thoughts away from the present and led her to 
speak of the past—of her life at Helston Abbey with her father, 
of her artistic aspirations, and of other topics with which neither 
Dick Herbert nor Bertie Cunningham were in any way connected. 
At first the burden of keeping up the conversation rested upon 
his shoulders; but insensibly he shifted it to those of his 
companion, and, leaning back in his chair, with one hand shading 
his eyes, watched her intently and silently, while she chatted on 
about this and that. When the engaged couple returned from 
the billiard-room, Hope was astonished—and said so—to see that 
it was already past eleven o'clock. 

“T am glad,” observed Jacob, with a smile, “that I have not 
been a bore.” And then, turning to Carry: “I shall not be in 
danger of boring anybody at Farndon again for some time to 
come. I have just been telling Mrs. Herbert that I start for 
America to-morrow.” 

“Really?” said Carry, indifferently. Then, with a slight 
accession of interest: ‘To what part of America do you propose 
to go?” 

oT the extreme West—the Yellowstone Park and that region, 
perhaps.” 

Carry looked rather hard at him. This sudden resolution to 
proceed to the remote quarter of the globe in which her brother 
was sojourning struck her as an odd coincidence—if it was a 
coincidence. 

“Oh, to that region. And why to that region in particular ?” 
she asked : which, as it happened, was just what Jacob wanted 
her to ask. 
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“ An artist’s whim,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders. “I 
am told that the scenery of the Rocky Mountains is disappointing 
from an artistic point of view, owing to the gigantic scale of 
everything, which shuts out all effects of contrast, and the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, which makes distant outlines too distinct ; 
and, indeed, one doesn’t hear of any Rocky Mountain pictures, 
except Bierstadt’s. However, I can but try.” 

“T thought landscape was not your line,” said Carry, still 
vaguely suspicious. 

“Tt has not been hitherto; but Iam going to make a change 
—in that and in other things. I have worked hard in one groove 
for a good many years, and I think I am fairly entitled to a 
change. I ought to be packing up my possessions now. Good- 
night, Miss Herbert, and good-bye, if I don’t see you again.” 

He shook hands with her and with Cunningham, but when he 
approached Hope, with a similar intention, she said : 

“No; I must see you before you start in the morning. Perhaps 
I may intrust you with some message for Dick, in case you meet 
him.” 

“T shall be delighted to execute any commission, Mrs. 
Herbert,” answered Jacob, “but you had better not commit 
anything of importance to me; because, as I told you just now, 
the chances are very much against my meeting him.” And 
thereupon he withdrew. 


Carter XLIII. 
IN VIRGINIA CITY. 


Ir is quite possible that Virginia City, which made an ambitious 
start in the world as capital of the territory of Montana, but 
has since lost that proud distinction, might eventually have 
grown into a city, if events had proved favourable to its develop- 
ment; that is to say, if the mineral district in the midst of which 
it is situated had turned out as rich as it once promised to be. 
But mines (as many people on both sides of the Atlantic know to 
their sorrow) have a deplorable habit of leaving promises un- 
fulfilled ; and so, when the weary traveller makes his way into 
Virginia City, he is apt to think that the persons who bestowed 
so high-sounding a title upon a mere handful of small habitations 
were taking time by the forelock in a somewhat unjustifiable 
manner. Such, at any rate, was the opinion of two bearded, 
weather-beaten and dilapidated sportsmen who arrived there one 
afternoon in the month of April. They were standing dis- 
consolately at the window of the inn where they had taken up 
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their quarters, and were watching the first flakes of the coming 
snowstorm, which a furious wind was driving before it. 

“Did you ever, in all your born days, see such a place?” 
muttered one of them. 

“Most certainly I never did,” replied his companion, with 
conviction; “and I humbly hope that I may never see such 
another. Indeed, if you come to that, I am quite sure that I 
never shall, because I shall not be found in this country again. 
I don’t want to grumble ; I believe I may claim to have abstained 
from grumbling pretty creditably for the last two months; but I 
will go so far as to state my deliberate opinion that this is an 
overrated country. The climate is beastly——” 

“No, not the climate,” interrupted the first speaker; “I don’t 
complain of that.” 

“T do, then; I complain of it bitterly; and I stick to what I 
have said. A climate in which you are liable to be buried in 
snow in the month of April isa beastly climate. But of course 
one could put up with that, if there were compensations. What 
I want to know is, Where are the compensations? Where are 
the bighorn? Where are the moose, and the elk, and the 
antelope? Answer me that, Herbert, if you can.” 

“My dear fellow, if I could,” answered Dick, with a placidity 
which was only superficial, “I should not be contemplating this 
caricature of a city at the present moment. But I know where 
the whisky is—and I’m going to drink it. It seems the only 
thing to be done.” 

Francis sighed heavily. 

“What I should consider a piece of real good luck,” he 
remarked, “ would be if either you or I were to receive a letter, 
necessitating our immediate return to England. But of course 
nothing of the kind will occur. It is only when one is having a 
good time that one is certain to be summoned away at a moment’s 
notice, and we have emphatically not been having a good time of 
it lately. Moreover, I don’t believe there’s a good time coming ; 
do you?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Not in these parts, ’m afraid; but we may do better by 
moving south a bit. What a time that fellow is bringing the 
letters!” 

The true sportsman, it is said, always accepts bad luck 
philosophically ; but presumably there are limits to the endurance 
even of the true sportsman. Our two friends, who could stand 
discomfort and disappointment better than most men, had reached 
the end of their stock of patience a few days before, and had 
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determined to make for the comparative civilization of Virginia 
City. They had been unfortunate all the winter through, killing 
very little game and encountering unusually severe weather. 
What had secretly vexed them both was their knowledge that 
they might have met with much greater success if they had been 
willing to cut themselves off from communication with the outer 
world for a few months ; but Dick had not been able to make up 
his mind to this sacrifice, and although his companion had 
hitherto been too generous to remind him of the fact, he was 
painfully aware that their failure was his fault. 

“ After all,” he said, apologetically, “ we have sent home a fairish 
number of heads and skins.” 

“ Quite so; but when did we send the last? Don’t you think 
it is getting very nearly time to take home our own heads and 
skins? I only throw it out as a suggestion, you know; I said 
I would see you through, and I will. But haven’t we—ahem!— 
attained our object by this time ?” 

Dick stretched out his long legs and contemplated the heavy 
boots which adorned them. “I don’t know,” he said, after a 
pause. 

The two men had been together morning, noon, and night, 
for three-quarters of a year; but although they were such old 
friends—perhaps because they were such old friends—not a word 
had passed between them as to the true cause of their absence 
from England. Francis relapsed into silence; and presently an 
agreeable diversion was created by the entrance of Dick’s servant, 
with his arms full of newspapers and letters, which he cast in a 
heap upon the table. 

Dick jumped up with some alacrity and drew towards him his 
share of the spoil, singling out one letter from the rest, which he 
looked at for a moment and then laid aside upon the mantleshelf, 
to be perused when the others should have been run through. 
Francis, watching him ont of the corner of his eye, noticed this 
performance and smiled slightly to himself. He was quite 
accustomed to it, having seen it take place many times before— 
as often, indeed, as the post came in. His own correspondence, 
which did not happen to be interesting, was soon disposed of, and 
he fell back upon the newspapers, while Dick read and re-read the 
letter which he had reserved for the last, not raising his eyes 
from it until dinner was brought in. During that repast he was 
more than usually taciturn, and it was only after the bear and 
antelope meat had been done full justice to and pipes had been 
lighted that he said: “ Well, Francis, you’ve got your wish. It’s 
a case of making tracks for home before long, I believe.” 
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“ Heaven be praised!” exclaimed Francis, piously. “ May I be 
permitted to inquire what’s up?” 

“ Well, my sister Carry is going to be married; and it seems to 
be considered that I ought to be present at the ceremony.” 

“T am delighted to hear it. I congratulate Miss Herbert ; I 
congratulate myself; I congratulate everybody all round. Pass 
me the whisky and we'll drink everybody’s health, except the 
health of the people who told us that bighorn abounded in 
the neighbourhood of Fort Ellis. By the way, who is the happy 
man ?” : 

“ Cunningham,” answered Dick, briefly. 

“Oh-h-h!” ejaculated Francis, setting down his glass, while he 
involuntarily pursed up his lips, as if about to whistle. 

“You seem surprised,” observed Dick. 

“Eh? Surprised? Oh, dear, no! not in the least,” returned 
Francis, hastily. ‘I always expected it to bea match. Didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I certainly did,” said Dick. “Iam not surprised; but I 
think you are, and I think I know why you are. Look here, 
Francis, I've a great mind to make a clean breast of it, and—er— 
well, ask you for your advice. Of course I don’t mean to say 
that I shall take your advice. I’ve been upon the point of 
speaking to you half a hundred times before; but I’m such a 
confoundedly reticent beggar, and I do so hate talking about my 
private affairs! As a general thing, every man is the best judge 
of his own business; only I suppose everybody feels the need of 
consulting a friend now and then.” 

Francis nodded, knowing his man, and being aware that 
protestations of friendship on his part would be both superfluous 
and unwelcome. 

“But first of all,” Dick went on, “should you say that I was 
bound, to be in England for Carry’s wedding? I mean, if my 
presence were undesirable on other grounds, would that be a good 
enough reason for my returning ?” 

“T should say that you were most undoubtedly bound to be 
there. Also that your presence would be desirable upon other 
grounds,” replied Francis, succinctly. 

“H’m! Well, I am inclined to agree with you—at least, as to 
my being at the wedding. I could always go away again after- 
wards if——” 

“Tf you wanted to go?” 

“Yes; or if others wanted me to go. You disapproved of my 
marriage from the first, didn’t you, Francis ?” 

“ Disapproved isn’t exactly the word to use: I had no business 
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to disapprove. I was afraid it was rather a—what shall I say? 
—rather a hazardous experiment.” 

“T know. You were perfectly right, it was a hazardous 
experiment, and I need hardly tell you that it has turned out a 
failure. You must have seen that for yourself?” 

Francis admitted that he had conjectured as much. 

“T suppose it was bound to be a failure,’ Dick went on; “but 
she has more right to complain than I have, because I am sorry to 
say that I wasn’t quite candid with her at starting. Generally, 
as you may have noticed, I am rather particularly candid. All 
my life I have gone in for telling the literal truth, and maybe I 
have prided myself a little upon sticking to that plan. Anyhow, 
I never tried another until I proposed to Hope Lefroy. I don’t 
think you ever sawjher until after our engagement; but most 
likely you know what her circumstances were when her father 
died.” 

Francis signified assent. “It was a very hard case,” he 
remarked. 

“Terrible ; I don’t know that I ever heard of a worse. Brought 
up with every imaginable luxury, you know, and taught to believe 
that she was a great heiress, and then suddenly thrown upon the 
world, with no more money of her own than would pay for her 
clothes. 1 must say for Lefroy that he did his best to be kind to 
her; he couldn’t well do more than offer her a home. But she 
was a great deal too proud to live upon charity, and nothing would 
satisfy her but that she should become a professional artist and 
support herself. Now, it was as certain as anything could be that 
she would fail/at that, and it seemed to me tolerably certain, too, 
that in the course of a year or so she would be driven into 
marrying one of the rich men whom Lady Jane would take care 
to place at her disposal—and who might very likely be a ruffian.” 

“And so, to save her from a worse fate, you proposed to her 
yourself? ” 

“And so I proposed to her—yes. We were very good friends, 
and I put it to her whether we might not live together 
permanently as good friends. I said we wouldn’t talk about love 
or anything of that sort, but that in my opinion two people could 
be very happy as husband and wife without it. Each of us would 
allow the other plenty of liberty; we shouldn’t be very much 
together ; and as we should have a clear mutual understanding at 
the outset, there ought not to be much danger of our quarrelling.” 

“‘ Whatever objections that declaration may have been open to, 


it doesn’t seem to me that lack of candour was one of them,” 
romarked Francis. 
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“That is just where you make a mistake. If I had been 
candid, I should have told her that I adored her. I fell in love 
with her the very first time that we met; I tried to get over it 
but I couldn’t; and what is more, I never shall get over it as 
long as I live. Now you may laugh, if you like.” 

“JT don’t see anything to laugh at,” said Francis. “The only 
thing that I can’t understand is why in the world you didn’t tell 
her that you adored her.” 

“T should have thought a clever fellow like you might have 
guessed. It wasn’t to be supposed that she could be in love with 
me, a man of nearly twice her age, with a figurehead on his 
shoulders which never was much to look at, and which is 
considerably the worse for wear now.” 

“What rubbish—as though that had anything to do with 
it!” 

“No, it isn’t rubbish ; and when you fall in love with a girl 
of nineteen you will know that it isn’t. My dear Francis, if such 
a thing were to happen to you to-morrow, I can assure you that— 
little as you may suppose it—you would immediately begin to 
study your face in the glass, and you would be simply horrified 
at your own reflection. You don’t mind my saying so, do you?” 

“Not being in love at present, I don’t. Well, what reply did 
you get to those well-chosen words of yours ? ” 

Dick sighed. ‘There was a good deal of doubt, and a good 
deal of delay,” he answered ; “ but in the end she accepted me. 
At first she was inclined to suspect that I had proposed to her 
out of pity, and as I couldn’t tell her the real state of the case 
(because if I had, she would undoubtedly have rejected me), I had 
trouble enough to invent plausible motives. There’s no end to 
the difficulties that a man finds himself in, when once he has 
departed from the truth! However, we were married, and for 
the first month or more everything seemed to be going as 
smoothly as possible. The notion that I had taken into my 
head—I dare say it was an absurd one—was that she might come 
to love me in time. That is if I didn’t bore her, and if I tried 
my best to make her happy, you understand. One has heard of 
such things happening in the case of women. For a man to 
marry without being in love, and to fall in love with his wife 
afterwards would be impossible, as we know; the very idea is 
preposterous. But there is a general impression that women are 
differently constituted. Well, to cut a long story short, my plan 
didn’t work. Having that secret from her put me rather at a 
disadvantage, I fancy. I don’t think I can have bored her 
personally, for I kept myself in the background as much as 
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possible, and left her alone whenever I could ; but I am afraid she 
found life at Farndon rather a bore.” 

“In spite of your delicacy ?” said Francis, who could not help 
laughing a little at this. “I beg your pardon, Herbert, but 
yours was the funniest way of making love that I ever heard of.” 

“Most likely it wasn’t a very good way,” agreed Dick, 
humbly; “but it doesn’t much signify whether it was good or 
bad, because in due course of time she—Upon my word I don’t 
quite like saying this even to you, Francis.” 

“You need not say it unless you like, old man,” answered 
Francis, quietly ; “I know what you mean. In due course of 
time she met somebody who—well, who didn’t recommend himself 
to her notice by remaining in the background.” 

“Yes—Cunningham. After all, it’s best to call things and 
people by their names.” 

“JT won't deny,” said Francis, “ that I thought him dangerous 
at one time; everybody who saw them together thought so. But 
nothing is more common than for everybody to be mistaken, and 
before we left England I had begun to suspect there was a 
mistake in that instance. At all events, Cunningham’s engage- 
ment to your sister seems to prove that there was.” 

“ No, not exactly. Cunningham isa very good fellow in his way ; 
but fidelity isn’t his strong point, and he has been practically 
engaged to Carry in an off-and-on sort of fashion for a long time. 
That neither prevented him from falling in love with my wife, 
nor from declaring his love to her.” 

“You can’t be sure that he declared it.” 

“Yes, Iam; because she told me that he had.” 

“The deuce she did!” ejaculated Francis. “And after that 
you call Cunningham a good fellow!” 

“T said ‘in his way’; it’s a common enough way in these 
days, by all accounts. He is the kind of man who couldn’t be in 
love with my wife, or anybody's wife, without letting her know of 
it.” 

“ And she actually told you that he had done so!” 

“Does that astonish you? It didn’t astonish me. Hope is as 
honourable as you or I; and though I don’t know that she was 
absolutely bound to tell me what had happened, I think she 
would have been sailing rather near the wind if she had concealed 
it. At any rate, she did tell me; and I could see, by the state of 
agitation that she was in, that she cared for the man.” 

“ Having convinced yourself of which, you thought it sensible 
and appropriate to betake yourself to the other side of the 
Atlantic!” exclaimed Francis, lifting up his hands. 
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Dick looked a little displeased. “I thought it sensible that, 
after such a discovery, we should remain apart for a time,” he 
answered gravely; “and I still think so. You don’t, I hope, 
mean to imply that I risked anything by turning my back upon 
England. What had happened was a misfortune for my wife and 
for me; but it was no more her fault than mine, and I can answer 
for it that if she has spoken to Cunningham since that day, it has 
not been willingly.” 

Francis held his peace, being in fact unable to make the 
response which his friend evidently expected of him; but when 
Dick added: “ Well, now that you know all about it, tell me 
honestly what you think I had better do?” he answered: 

“That is not a question which need puzzle anybody. Hitherto 
you seem to have consistently done what you ought not to have 
done, and left undone what you ought to have done. Your only 
course now is to go home as quickly as you can, and begin all over 
again.” 

Dick shook his head. “It is too soon for that, I am afraid.” 

“ A great deal more likely to be too late!” thought the other ; 
but he said aloud—“ I think you were in rather a hurry to jump 
to conclusions about Mrs. Herbert and Cunningham. What her 
feelings towards you may be I don’t pretend to know; by your 
own account, you made it impossible for her to show them. But 
I can say, from my own observation, that she was very much 
distressed at your leaving her.” 

“ That is true,” observed Dick, stroking his chin meditatively ; 
“but I shouldn’t be disposed to build too much upon that. It 
was only natural that just at first she should dislike the idea of 
being left alone. There was something in the letter that I had 
from her just now which I was rather glad to see,” he added 
presently ; “though probably it means nothing. You see, she 
says that Carry wants me to go home for the wedding, and then 
she has written ‘and so do I,’ and has scratched the words out 
afterwards.” 

He handed the open sheet to Francis, who glanced at it with 
an amused smile, and remarked—*“ The words aren’t so very much 
scratched out, are they?” 

“Do you think she meant me to read them then?” asked Dick 
eagerly. 

“T think she must have been aware that you couldn’t possibly 
help reading them. Give me a telegraph-form, and I'll secure our 
passage for Europe; this shoot is at an end.” 

Dick knocked the ashes out of his pipe, rose from his chair, and 
strode up and down the room three or four times. ‘ No,” he said 
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decisively at last; ‘I had better not make my appearance until 
just before the wedding. I doubt whether there is any chance 
for me; but if there is, it will be improved by our having the 
house to ourselves. Now that Carry is going to leave us, I don’t 
mind telling you that she hasn’t been altogether an addition to 
our comfort. She means well; but—not to mince matters—she 
is most confoundedly in the way. Added to which, she naturally 
looks upon me as being rather beyond the age for making love, 
and—and—in short, I dare say you can understand.” 

“Do you mean that you are shy of your own sister?” asked 
Francis, laughing. 

“That is precisely what I do mean. So, if you think you can 
stand a few more weeks of camping out, we'll be off to Denver to- 
morrow, and then make for Estes Park. If we don’t get as many 
black-tail deer as we can shoot there, I'll give you leave to say 
anything you like about the nakedness of the land.” 

Francis, after some demur, acquiesced in this arrangement, and 
the same evening Dick despatched a lengthy telegram to Hope, 
informing her of his proposed change of quarters, and promising 
to be in England early in the month of June. 

As events proved, it was an unfortunate decision; but the 
events in question not being of those which cast their shadows 
before them, nobody was to blame for it. 


Cuarpter XLIY. 


A LONG JOURNEY, 


“Do you know,” asked Jacob Stiles, looking dreamily about him, 
“when I last breakfasted in this room? ” 

“No,” answered Hope, who was the only occupant of the dining- 
room at Farndon; “ was it a long time ago?” 

“It was on the morning of—the catastrophe of which I told 
you; from that day I began to live apart. And now here I am 
once more—only for once, though—and you have got up early to 
pour out my coffee for me. You have been very kind to me, Mrs. 
Herbert—sometimes I wonder why. But I suppose you are kind 
to everybody.” 

“Not to people whom I dislike,” answered Hope, smiling. “If 
you think it a wonderful piece of kindness on my part to have 
come downstairs half an hour before my usual time, you might 
show your appreciation of it by doing a little justice to your 
breakfast. You have eaten nothing.” 

“T am not hungry,” answered Jacob. And then, with a 
recurrence of the hesitating manner which he had contrived so 
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completely to throw off on the preceding evening: ‘“ Mrs. Herbert, 
would it be a great liberty if I asked you to give me one of your 
photographs? I wanted to ask you last night, but I hadn’t the 
courage. Only afterwards I said to myself that perhaps you 
would not mind, because there are some requests which are 
impertinent coming from equals, but not from inferiors.” 

“Tf this were not your last morning,” answered Hope, “I should 
be very much inclined to refuse you for putting your request in 
such a disagreeable way. As it is, I will only make one small 
request on my own score, which is that when you come back you 
will give up calling me your superior. As soon as I can paint 
pictures like yours we will begin to talk about being equals; but 
not before. Now I will go and get you the photograph.” 

She brought it presently, and, with a few murmured words of 
thanks, he slipped it into his breast-pocket. Immediately after- 
wards the butler came in to announce that the dog-cart was 
waiting. It was to Hope that he imparted this information; it 
would have been beneath his dignity to address himself to Jacob 
Stiles. 

“T must go,” said Jacob, glancing at his watch. “You said 
last night that you might perhaps have some commission for me 
to execute.” 

“ Yes,” answered Hope: “but on second thoughts, I will not 
trouble you. I have nothing particular to say; and if by any 
chance you should come across Dick, you will be able to tell him 
all about me—all that he cares to hear. I hope you will have a 
very pleasant trip and that the change will do you a great deal 
of good.” 

“Perhaps it will,” answered Jacob. “Now good-bye, Mrs. 
Herbert. There is a great deal that I should like to say to you; 
but I should not say it well, and I have tried already to tell you 
how grateful I am to you, and—and—how much I wish for your 
happiness. MayI say that I think the future will bring you 
‘more happiness than the past has done ?” 

Hope took the hand that he extended to her and returned its 
slight pressure. She thought that she understood him (though 
she did not), and accepted his words as a good omen. When one 
is on the look-out for omens anything will serve. Jacob held 
her hand for an instant, and, without another word, left the 
room. 

He hurried across the hall, clambered into the dog-cart, 
gathering up the reins, and drove at a brisk pace down the 
avenue. “Over—and well over!” was what he was thinking to 
himself. No one would have supposed, to look at him, that the 
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thought of the brief leave-taking which he had just gone through 
had kept him awake all night, and that more than once during 
the hours of darkness he had doubted whether he would have 
the fortitude to face it. When he reached the turn in the drive 
he pulled up abruptly and looked back at the house. 

“Forgotten anything?” asked the groom who was sitting 
beside him. 

“No; I have forgotten nothing yet,” he answered, and, with a 
shake of the reins, drove on. 

The groom laughed at this absurd reply. “One would think 
you was going to lose your things further on,” said he. “ Allus 
thought you was a pretty good ’and at looking arter yerself, too.” 

Like his fellow-servants, he seldom let slip an opportunity of 
being impertinent to Jacob, whose habit it was to leave imperti- 
nences unnoticed. 

“ James,” said the latter presently, “it is as likely as not that 
you will never see me at Farndon again.” 

“What, have you made yer fortun’ then?” asked the man, 
jocosely. 

“Yes, I have made my fortune; and Farndon has not been such 
a pleasant home to me that I should wish to return. You have 
all hated and despised me, haven’t you?” 

“Well, I dunno about that.” 

“Oh, yes, you do know. After all, it was natural enough, I 
suppose. Youare likea flock of sheep, all of you. You take your 
cue from the stud-groom; the footmen take their cue from the 
butler; the butler and the stud-groom take theirs from their 
master. Still, I wish, after Iam gone, you would just ask yourself 
what I have done to you to be hated and despised.” 

“IT don’t take my cue from nobody,” returned James, remem- 
bering that he was a free-born Briton ; “nor yet I don’t hate no 
man, without he has give me good cause. But suppose you was 
to try workin’ of it round t’other way, and arst yerself what you 
done to make a man like yer?” 

“That is a fair enough retort. Well, it is all over now, and 
it doesn’t much signify. I suppose, James, you will admit that I 
can ride.” 

“Finest ’orseman I ever see in my life,” answered James, with 
the air of one determined to give the devil his due. 

“Remember me by that, then; and remember that you never 
knew me lose my temper with a horse. I have seen you bullying 
your horses more than once, James; and if it had been of the 
slightest use to speak to you about it, I should have spoken long 
ago. Depend upon it, no good was ever done in {this world by 
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bullying. I know there are horses and boys who can stand a lot 
of flogging and be none the worse for it, though, of course, there 
are many who can’t; but no horse should be thrashed without 
some reason that he can understand. He requires fair treatment, 
just as a man does; and unless he gets it he will turn nasty, just 
as a man will. When you have spoilt a horse’s temper, you call 
him an incurably vicious brute; and when the same thing has 
been done to a man, he is called—what do you call me in the 
stables, James ? ” 

“Never heerd you called out of yer proper name, as I can 
remember,” answered the man in a somewhat surly voice, for he 
did not relish being lectured by Jacob Stiles. 

“Have you not? But Iam tolerably certain that no one about 
the place has a good word for me.” 

To this assertion, which had an interrogative ring, the stolid 
James vouchsafed neither assent nor contradiction. Jacob sighed, 
and then laughed. 

“Here we are at the station,’ he said presently. ‘“ Good-bye, 
James ; put that in your pocket, and bear in mind what I have 
said to you. Itis true, and you may find it useful some day or 
other.” 

The eyes of James became round with amazement, and his 
tongue was paralysed; for it was nothing less than a five-pound 
note that Jacob had thrust into his hand. A donation so splendid, 
coming from such a quarter, made it impossible for him to express 
his feelings in words until he had handed the luggage out to the 
porter, and had turned his horse’s head round. Then he slapped 
his leg with his open hand, and ejaculated aloud: “ I’m dashed if 
that feller ain’t one o’ the right sort, arter all!” 

But the irony of the above encomium was lost to Jacob, who by 
that time had seated himself in an empty first-class carriage, and 
had entered upon a long soliloquy which, with occasional breaks, 
lasted him all the way to Liverpool. 

“Five pounds toa groom! There’s a sort of pleasure in being 
generous, even when generosity only takes the form of giving 
away what can never be of the slightest use to one’s self any more. 
I wonder whether I should have been a great philanthropist if I 
had been a rich man? It isn’t unlikely. I wonder what sort of 
person my father was? He hanged himself in a garret; and in 
about a fortnight’s time from now—— Heavens! how slowly this 
train moves ; and they call it an express. And then the voyage! 
Ten mortal days and nights. How shall I live through such an 
eternity ! 

“TI think I have played my part well; they will all recollect 
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that I set out in the best of spirits, and that I seemed to be 
looking forward to enjoying myself. When the news reaches her, 
she will not suspect that I have committed a crime for her sake. 
A chance encounter, a quarrel, probably a blow given and re- 
turned ; it will be a nine days’ wonder, and then it will be 
forgotten. The newspapers will be able to explain it all. ‘The 
morbid and vindictive character of the criminal was well known to 
those who were brought into contact with him. That he cherished 
a secret grudge against his benefactor and victim seems to have 
been almost a matter of notoriety; and it is by no means 
improbable that constant brooding over his imaginary wrongs 
may have unhinged his mind. Indeed, the absence of sufficient 
motive seems to point to the conclusion that the unfortunate 
gentleman whose death we have to record fell by the hand of a 
madman. Am I mad? It is possible; but I can detect no 
symptoms of insanity in myself. I know very well what my 
purpose is, and what the consequences will be. I could abandon 
it now if I chose; I am perfectly master of my own actions. And 
yet, is it really I who am going to do this horrible thing? 

“What nonsense! There is nothing horrible in what I am 
going todo; I am not sure that there is anything wrong in it. 
What are right and wrong? Conventional terms, which mean 
very little more than expedient and inexpedient. A bad man is a 
man who makes himself obnoxious to his fellow-creatures. When 
he becomes too obnoxious to be tolerated any longer, the law 
stamps him out in one way or another. In this instance I, a 
private individual, am going to take the functions of the law upon 
me for once. If is inexpedient that private individuals should 
behave in that way ; but as for the moral guilt of the thing 

“For that matter, he deserves to die. If he were allowed to go 
on living, he would only live for himself, and make others un- 
happy; as far as I know what right is, I shall do right in killing 
him. Besides, I shall pay for his life with my own; so that we 
shall be quits. And, when all is said, what is the life of one 
man? Thousands and thousands are killed for the sake of adding 
a few square miles of territory to this or that country, and the 
men who order the slaughter, and the men who are sent to carry 
it out, are smothered in ribbons and rewards. The whole question 
of morals is a question of inherited ideas and traditions. The 
morality of the Old Testament, for example, would soon bring 
anybody who practised it in our days to the gallows. Samuel 
hadn’t the slightest compunction about killing his enemies in cold 
blood; nor had Elijah ; and as for David, he was a murderer of a 
very much baser type than I shall be. 
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“No; it won’t do. I can’t deceive myself. A crime it is; and 
calling it by another name won’t alter its nature. But right or 
wrong, crime or no crime, I will do it for her sake. Only I wish 
I had not such an interminable time to wait.” 

It was with reflections such as these, repeated again and again 
in different language, that Jacob’s weary brain was occupied 
throughout his journey; but when he reached Liverpool, and 
when, shortly afterwards, he stood on the deck of the huge 
steamer that was to take him to New York, his mood suddenly 
changed. The prospect of the voyage came to him as a kind of 
respite; he determined that for the next ten days he would exist 
only in the present, putting away from him all thoughts of past 
and future alike; and, not a little to his own surprise, he found 
that he was able to do this without difficulty. 

Those whose duties require them to keep up appearances and 
exhibit an unruffled countenance to the world, whatever may 
be their private griefs or anxieties (and there are many such 
persons in all classes), are aware how much simpler a matter than 
might be supposed it is to lead a double life. Outward show of 
emotion is banished because it must be banished, and soon the 
faculty is acquired of laying aside the emotion itself, with the 
show of it, to be resumed at leisure. It ‘3 true that social inter- 
course is essential to the exercise of the above faculty ; and it 
may have been because he was sensible of this that Jacob, in 
flagrant contradiction with his nature and habits, laid himself out 
to be agreeable to his fellow-passengers. 

Before the ship had left the Mersey he had entered into 
conversation with several of these; to most, if not all of them, he 
was already known as a talented artist, and his advances were so 
cordially responded to that by the middle of the next day he 
found himself quite a popular personage. The sensation was a 
strange one to him, and he enjoyed it. Throughout the voyage, 
which chanced to be exceptionally calm, he maintained his novel 
character as a pleasant companionable fellow, and contrived to 
merge his identity in his part as thoroughly as any actor who 
ever trod the boards. During the day he took part in all those 
varied devices for killing time which people are wont to employ 
on ship-board and to call amusements, for want of a better name ; 
when he turned in at night he fell immediately into a heavy, 
dreamless sleep, which lasted until morning. Indeed, it may be 
said that he himself was asleep the whole time, or rather, that he 
was as nearly as can be realizing the wish which most of us have 
felt—to be for a short period somebody else, to experience some- 
body else’s sensations, and compare them with our own. 
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The real Jacob woke up one morning off Sandy Hook—woke 
with a shudder, but with no faltering in his purpose, nor any 
misgiving as to his power to carry it out. Among the acquaint- 
ances that he had made on board was that of an American who 
had recently visited the Yellowstone region, and to whom he had 
imparted his intention of proceeding thither in search of land- 
scape studies. This gentleman, while warning him that he was 
making the trip far too early in the year, gave him information 
as to the best and quickest means of reaching his goal, and, on 
being given to understand that the artist had only a very limited 
space of time at his disposal, good-naturedly accompanied him to 
the train, gave him some hints for his future guidance, and saw 
him fairly off. 

“ Now, Mr. Stiles,” he said at parting, “ you will have to im- 
mortalize our National Park. I shall expect to hear of you again 
in connection with this trip, sir.’ To which Jacob replied quietly : 
“T think I may promise that you will.” 

But what a journey it was! Three interminable days and 
nights of it: days that seemed like weeks; nights of feverish, 
sleepless impatience, during which the wretched man feared more 
than once that his brain was giving way. The revolver which 
he had bought before leaving England hung at his belt; his 
fingers stole down to it again and again. Suicide, now that the 
crisis was so near at hand, seemed to be far easier than murder, 
and a voice kept whispering to him: ‘Die and have done with 
it! What difference will anyone’s happiness or unhappiness 
make to you when you are annihilated?” But he thrust the 
temptation away from him with a horror infinitely greater than 
any that the thought of his crime had aroused in him. Indeed, it 
was the persistency of it that made him think he must be losing 
his senses. ‘“ Whatever I may be, let me not be a coward!” he 
cried to himself in an inarticulate agony which was almost a 
prayer. 

The scenery through which he passed did not interest him in 
the least. From New York to Chicago by the Erie railway, and 
thence to St. Paul and Bozeman by the Northern Pacific line, 
had been the route marked out for him by his American friend. 
He noted the various stopping-places and checked them off 
mentally as so many links removed from the chain, but scarcely 
troubled himself to raise his heavy eyes and glance out of the 
window at city or country. When a man’s feet are upon the steps 
of the scaffold, it matters little enough to him what kind of land- 
scape may be surveyed from that eminence. At Bozeman Jacob 
quitted the train and reached Virginia City by stage, after a long 
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and fatiguing drive over a very indifferent road, only to find that 
the party of which he was in quest had left some days before. 
The news gave him a momentary shock of intense disappoint- 
ment, followed by a sensation of relief almost ‘as intense. If 
Herbert’s departure meant that he had started for England im- 
mediately after receiving his wife’s letter, then Jacob’s journey 
had been undertaken in vain, It was not at all likely that he 
would be able to overtake his victim on that side of the Atlantic, 
and to follow him to England and shoot him there would be 
impossible. The set purpose and premeditation of such an act 
would be too evident, and would expose Hope to the feeling of 
remorse from which he was of all things most anxious to shield 
her. So that for a minute or two it seemed to him as if Providence 
or Fate had interposed to save Dick’s life. But the first answers 
that he received to his questions sufficed to dispel that illusion, 
as well as to harden his heart against Herbert, who it appeared 
had no intention of giving up his sport to suit anybody’s con- 
venience. When Jacob heard that the two Englishmen, with 
their retinue, had moved to Estes Park in the neighbourhood of 
Denver, he proposed to start in pursuit forthwith, and was only 
induced to take a night’s rest when it was pointed out to him 
that he could by no possibility leave his present quarters until 
the following day. 

It is needless to accompany him through the tedious and devious 
ways which brought him at length to the capital of Colorado. 
He had not doubted but that on his arrival there he would either 
fall in with Dick’s party, or learn whither it had proceeded ; but 
it so chanced that the hotel which he selected was not the one at 
which his countrymen had put up, and the hotel clerk denied all 
knowledge of “‘ the outtit ” about which he inquired. Wandering 
down one of the broad streets in considerable perplexity—for he 
neither knew how to reach Estes Park nor felt sure that the 
information given him at Virginia City had been accurate—he 
heard his name called out in an unmistakably English voice, and, 
wheeling round, found himself face to face with Filmer, an old 
servant of Mr. Herbert’s, and his attendant in many previous 
shooting expeditions to distant lands. This man—either owing 
to his firm conviction that whatever his master did was’ right, or 
because his own position was sufficiently secure to place him 
above all jealousy of upstarts—had always shown a more friendly 
disposition towards Jacob than the other servants at Farndon. 

“ What, Mr. Stiles!” exclaimed he. ‘ Who would have thought 
of meeting you in this outlandish place! Nothing wrong at 
home, I hope ?” 
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“Nothing at all,” answered Jacob. “I have come out here to 
try and do some sketching in the mountains, and I was rather in 
hopes that I might chance upon you all and get you to tell me 
where the best bits of scenery are.” 

“Lord bless your soul!” laughed Filmer, “you can’t walk out 
here, with your sketch-book under your arm, as if you was in the 
Highlands of Scotland ; nor yet you can’t camp out all by your- 
self. I should say the best thing you could do would be to buy 
yourself a horse and come along with me to our camp. The 
governor and Mr. Francis went up there three days ago, and I’m 
to follow to-morrow with some mule-loads of baggage. I can 
find you a broncho easy enough. I don’t say he won’t be a buck- 
jumper ; but that’s all one to you.” 

After a moment of hesitation, Jacob decided to accept this offer. 
Absurd as such a scruple may seem to have been under the cir- 
cumstances, the idea of receiving hospitality and assistance from 
the man whose life he intended to cut short was repugnant to him. 
But as he could see no other way of effecting his purpose, he 
yielded to necessity, purchased one of the wiry little animals 
which were presently submitted to his inspection, and returned 
to his hotel to dinner. The next morning saw him starting on 
his sixty-mile ride, accompanied by Filmer and by a nondescript 
individual, hailing from Texas, who acted as guide and mule- 
driver. 

‘You don’t look over and above well, Mr. Stiles,” Filmer 
remarked, surveying him with a critical eye. ‘“ Been sticking to 
work in London too long, or what? Never mind; this fine air 
will make another man of you in no time.” 

“Do you think so?” Jacob answered, absently. 

The extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere, the warmth of 
the sun, the view of the glittering snowy range for which they 
were making, and the undulating grassy slopes in the foreground, 
studded over with endless varieties of wild flowers, failed to 
produce any effect upon him. Indeed, he was scarcely conscious 
of these things; only of a desperate eagerness to get to the end 
of what might probably be his last day on earth. Filmer related 
the events and adventures of the past winter; the mule-driver 
cursed his charges with ingenious elaboration of language ; some- 
how or other the hours slipped away, while the air grew keener 
and the track steeper, until at length, just before sunset, a point 
was reached whence a couple of tents, standing upon the verge 
of the snow-fields which trended upwards towards Long’s Peak, 
could be discerned. 

As the cavalcade approached, a tall bearded man emerged from 
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one of the tents and gazed at it, shading his eyes with his hand. 
Jacob at the same moment recognised Dick Herbert, and saw that 
he had himself been recognised. Dick strode forth to meet him, 
and, as soon as they were within earshot of one another, called 
out: “ Jake, by all that’s marvellous! Where in the world have 
you sprung from ?” 

Jacob stated his ostensible errand in a few words. His voice 
was steady; but his hands were so cold that Dick, when he 
grasped one of them, exclaimed: “Good Heavens, man, you're 
half frozen! Come and warm yourself by the fire, and in a few 
minutes you shall have the best supper you ever sat down to in 
your life,” 
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At the Stile. 








Ox! I know a little maiden, 
She lives close to us at home; 
When the air with peace is laden 
In the evening she will roam, 
In the evening down the meadow 
To the stile upon the lane, 
Where beneath the oak-tree shadow 
She will meet her love again. 


She has very many lovers, 
Has this maiden half a score, 
She’s a fortune to the glovers 
With her twenty pair or more. 
There’s the banker and the tailor 
Who are looking out for wives, 
And our parson’s son—a sailor— 
Will make love when he arrives. 


Then the curate comes to prattle 
All the gossip of the town, 
While the captain talks of battle, 
And besieges with a frown. 
There’s a farmer every Friday 
Comes to market in our Square, 
Bringing with him, wet or dry day, 
Posies gathered for the fair. 


They implore her, till she blushes— 
Says they do not know their mind— 

So their vows and speeches crushes, 
But—she is not al/ unkind— 

For she tells me of their going 
With a laughing sort of smile, 

And I know what I am knowing, 
And I learn it—at the stile. 

F. BR. B. 

















Che Rulers of the Balkans. 


Prince Nicholas of Montenegro—King George of Greece—King 
Charles of Roumania—King Milan of Servia—Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria. 


Recent events in the East, and events that are still to happen, 
will for a long time keep the eyes of Europe fixed on the rulers 
to whom the destinies of Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, Montenegro 
and Greece are committed. The name of Balkan States is by a 
stretch of geographical licence adopted to designate all these 
countries, because those whose boundaries do not touch the 
Balkans claim on ethnographical grounds to extend their borders 
to these mountains. 

Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia and Greece are Constitutional 
countries; but in the three former the will of the Sovereign is 
paramount when he pleases to have a will. In Greece the King 
has little power, because the present holder of the throne has 
thought fit to take British Constitutionalism for his example— 
with what measure of success will be hereafter indicated. In 
Montenegro the Prince governs patriarchally with a Privy Council 
of eight members, of whom four are nominated by himself, and 
the other four elected by his soldiers. Here then we have 
varieties of government; and it must be added that, except in 
the case of Montenegro, the Constitutions of the Balkan States, 
being of recent make, have been moulded to a large extent 
according to the characters of the respective Sovereigns. It may 
be noted in passing that these five Sovereigns all succeeded to 
their thrones after deeds of violence or revolutions for which they 
were not responsible. The predecessors of Nicholas I. of Monte- 
negro, and of Milan I. of Servia, were assassinated; those of 
Charles I. of Roumania and George I. of Greece were deposed. 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg was elected Prince of Bulgaria 
after a war which freed that province from the Turkish yoke ; 
but the Governorship of East Roumelia devolved upon him after 
the revolutionary overthrow of Gavril Pasha at Philippopolis. 

Taking the Sovereigns in the order of their accession, the senior 
is Nicholas I., Petrovitch Niegoch of Montenegro, who came to the 
throne in 1860, after the murder of his uncle, Danilo I. The 
x 2 
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latter was the first Hospodar of Montenegro. From the time of 
Petrovitch Niegoch, who freed the country from the Turks in 
1697, Montenegro was governed by Viadikas or Prince-Bishops, 
who exercised a spiritual as well as temporal authority. At the 
same time they acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Turkey, 
which means that they expected the Sultan to protect them, but 
paid him no tribute. On the death of Peter II. in 1851, Danilo 
renounced the spiritual authority and title of Viadika, proclaimed 
himself Hospodar, and, forswearing all allegiance whatever to 
the Sultan, demanded his investiture from the Czar Nicholas, 
who was then the recognised protector of the Christian populations 
in the Balkans. Nicholas on ascending the throne in 1860 was 
but nineteen years old, and in 1861 he began a fierce war with 
the Turks which lasted till both countries were exhausted. The 
only reason for the war was that the Montenegrins desired an 
extension of territory, and the same motive called them to arms 
in 1875 and 1877. The Treaty of Berlin increased the area of 
the Principality by over a thousand square miles, including 
116,000 inhabitants. The ports of Antivari and Dulcigno were 
among the additions, but the latter was only ceded by the Turks 
in exchange for Gussinjé, which the Montenegrins will not fail to 
retake at the first opportunity. 

Nicholas was born in 1841, and received most of his education 
at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand in Paris. Napoleon III. took a 
great interest in him, invited him often to the Tuileries and to 
Compiégne, gave him pocket-money and presents, and on his 
accession to the throne gratified him with £10,000. In his youth 
the Prince was strikingly handsome, and he remains so now that 
he has grown grey and portly. He looks every inch a prince and 
soldier. Very tall and broad-shouldered, with a frank, fearless 
face, large eyes, most stately demeanour and exquisite manners, 
he fascinates all who approach him. He is a poet as well as a 
soldier, and has composed some ballads which are popular wherever 
the Servian language is spoken. An accomplished linguist too, 
he speaks French, Italian, Russian and Turkish with perfect 
fluency, and German fairly well. Altogether he is one of the 
most gifted men who ever ruled a people, and if his dominions 
were larger he might leave a great name in history. It is by no 
means sure that he will not eventually be the ruler of a large 
kingdom, for it is the ambition of Russia to make him or one of 
his family king of a powerful state which will include Servia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina and Macedonia, if not Bulgaria and East 
Roumelia. Unfortunately, as such a state would be the vassal of 
Russia, and could only be formed by crushing Austria-Hungary, 
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it is not for Englishmen to wish that it should ever be created. 
We dare not even desire that Prince Nicholas should supplant 
King Milan on the Servian throne, much as the change might 
conduce to the good government of the Servians. Prince Nicholas 
must be regarded as the liege servant of Russia, and whatever 
increment of power may accrue to him will always be used with a 
blind loyalty in furtherance of Russia’s designs. 

Nicholas’s capital of Cettinje is a small place of 2000 inhabi- 
tants. It has a palace which is like a medieval castle, and where 
the hundred men of the Prince’s body-guard are lodged ; also an 
hotel, where members of the diplomatic body reside, or at least 
dine and spend their evenings. There is of course no theatre, 
and nothing that can be called society, for the Montenegrins are 
Oriental in their relegation of women to the Selamlik. The 
diplomatists and officials form whist-parties; and in winter they 
can get plenty of shooting. Pretty often the Prince hospitably 
throws open his drawing-rooms for assemblies in the European 
fashion, at which the honours are done by His Highness’s attractive 
consort, the Princess Milena. The Prince was married at the age 
of nineteen, and has two sons and seven daughters. One of his 
daughters, the Princess Meliska, likes to read English books, and 
knows our language well. Another daughter, the Princess Zorka 
(Aurora), is married to Peter Karageorgevics, the legitimist 
pretender to the Servian throne, who habitually lives with his 
father-in-law, and gives him some trouble. Prince Peter not 
only dashes money about like sand, but has uncontrollable 
impulses to issue startling political manifestoes out of season. 

The Montenegrins keep to their national costume, and are all 
soldiers, for every able-bodied man is expected to bear arms.' The 
ploughman and pig-drover step with a martial gait, for they are 
called out to frequent drills; the flea~-powder merchant (Monte- 
negro exports a good deal of this useful commodity, known to 
botanists as Pyrethrum roseum) marches through his counting- 
house resplendent in sky-blue jacket, scarlet sash, and spurred 
boots. The Prince always wears this costume, with a white 
mantle, furred kaftan, and jewelled sword. Thus attired he 
gives audience two or three times a week to all who have any- 
thing to ask of him, and he administers justice off-hand. The 
judges of Montenegro are the Elders of the forty districts, who 
in time of war act as captains; but the Prince is supreme judge. 
Litigants appear before him and state their case without the 
assistance of lawyers. On one occasion a suitor against whom 
the Prince had given judgment tried to stab him, but a blow 
from His Highness’s redoubtable fist knocked him out of court 
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literally. In general the Prince’s adjudications are accepted 
without demur, for they are those of a shrewd, attentive, and 
thoroughly equitable mind. As to the Prince’s qualities in general- 
ship, they are well known. In the war of 1875, when the Servians 
and Montenegrins were allied against the Turks, the former were 
constantly thrashed, the latter everywhere victorious. The Servians 
soon had enough of it, and concluded a shameful peace; but 
Nicholas of Montenegro would only sign peace as a victor ; and as 
no agreement could be made with the Turks, the war was con- 
tinued until the Treaty of San Stefano. At present Prince 
Nicholas is engaged in trying to civilise his subjects by cutting 
roads, making ports, and propagating the Italian language, the 
learning of which has been made compulsory in schools. As 
civilians the Montenegrins do not shine, for they despise work, 
hate instruction, are quarrelsome, vindictive, and not particularly 
addicted to telling the truth. But as soldiers they are splendid, 
and they have abundant opportunities for keeping their courage 
and endurance in full activity, for not a month passes without 
their having some border conflicts with the Turks or Albanians. 
The mention of Albania brings one to George, King of Greece. 
The Albanians are not a distinct race from the Greeks, but they 
have set up a preposterous claim of their own to Epirus, which 
ought to belong to the Hellenic Kingdom, and would have been 
incorporated within it long ago, had not Greece been so lamentably 
unfortunate in the two kings which the Great Powers have 
selected to rule over it since 1830. The Powers acted with 
absurd disregard of the Greek character in giving to the modern 
Athenians and Beeotians, first such a king as Otho of Bavaria, and 
then a king like young George of Denmark. ‘The former, who 
had the eccentricity which is hereditary in his family, was an 
obtuse pettifogging German prince, who thought he had done his 
utmost to identify himself with his Greek subjects when he had 
mastered their language. He took a pedant’s pleasure in detecting 
misplaced accents in official documents. He delivered academical 
little speeches, with quotations from Plato, and he hada fad about 
restoring the ancient Greek language. He ruled with the slow- 
moving, paper-scribbling methods of a bureaucrat, alternated by 
outbursts of German military dictatorialness. We found our first 
two Hanoverian kings a pretty severe trial for English patience ; 
but a dull-witted, crooked-tempered Bavarian, governing a quick- 
witted, impulsive, adventurous and chattering race like the 
Greeks, was the most ludicrous incongruity. To make matters 
worse Otho was only twenty years old when he ascended the 
throne, and the Powers consented that the Greeks, who had been 
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living for centuries under Turkish whips, should give themselves 
a Constitution “ modelled on the French Charter of 1830.” They 
began working this Constitution like monkeys playing with an 
electric battery. The country was chronically under the shock of 
Cabinet crises, general elections, riots, military conspiracies, and 
brigandage—this brigandage being generally abetted by the 
Opposition, to discredit and oust the party in power. After these 
saturnalia had lasted thirty-two years, producing about sixty 
changes of Ministry, the Greek factions varied their sport of 
fighting each other by combining to depose Otho himself, who 
happened at the time to be on a tour of pleasure and repose in 
Germany. Thereupon the Great Powers, seeing how well their 
first choice of a Greek king had succeeded, thought they could 
not do better than go on the old plan, and so cast eyes on Prince 
George of Denmark, who was then eighteen years old. The 
Greeks wanted to have Prince Alfred of England, now Duke of 
Edinburgh, and actually elected him; but, luckily for the Prince, 
treaties forbade that a member of the reigning families of any of 
the Great Powers should sit on the Greek throne. A boy of 
Prince Alfred’s age could have done nothing for the Greeks. 
The king required for them was a strong man who could have 
begun his reign by abolishing their Constitution. 

~ King George* arrived at Athens attended by a Baron Sponneck, 
whom his father had given him as an adviser. This gentleman 
became of course and immediately the object of unsparing envy, 
chaff, and satire on the part of the lively Greeks. He had a 
little foible, which consisted in wearing at all times a military 
uniform, with boots and spurs, though he was never seen to ride. 
One afternoon, as he was taking his accustomed drive along the 
chief boulevard of the capital, a joyous commotion was observable 
among “the public, and shouts of laughter arose on all sides. 
Baron Sponneck looked about to see what was the joke, and 
perceived that his carriage was being followed by one identically 
like it, in which sat a gentleman who in face and make-up might 
have been himself or a twin-brother. The jest of the two 
Sponnecks made the Athenians merry that afternoon; but the 
genuine Sponneck found that life had its troubles among so 
facetious a people, and he soon withdrew to Denmark. The 
young King then remained alone among his Greeks—a teetotum 
in the hands of MM. Bulgaris, Zaimis, Coundouriétis, Comoundoros, 
Deligorgis, Tricoupis, &c., who, turn by turn, flung one another 
out of office. 


* Born 1845, son of Christian IX. of Denmark, brother of Princess of 
Wales and Empress of Russia. 
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King George was a very mild young man, and, like the curate 
in the “ Bab Ballads,” he has been “in mildness daily growing.” 
Fair and slim, with gentle blue eyes, nice manners, a natural 
affability, a quiet, grave voice, and a disposition that was evidently 
earnest and studious—he was quite a pattern young prince. On 
State occasions, when he stood in his blue uniform and sky-blue 
ribbon of the Order of the Redeemer, in the midst of his swarthy- 
faced, hook-nosed, hawk-eyed ministers, prefects, and deputies, 
his fresh innocent features lent almost an air of respectability to 
the whole self-seeking crew. The first sight of the Egean’s blue 
waters pleased him vastly. He had a handsome palace, pretty 
villa at the Pireus, delightful gardens, plenty of money, and 
most agreeable tutors, who taught him Greek, both ancient and 
modern. There is not a more entertaining creature than the 
well-educated, enthusiastic Hellene, who believes himself to be 
descended in direct line from the race that produced Homer, 
Socrates, Demosthenes, Pericles, and Solon. This Hellene’s lively 
fancy easily bridges over the two thousand years intervening 
between the date of Greece’s decline and its nineteenth-century 
resurrection ; so that he will assure you that some general who 
has had a border skirmish with the Turks without running away 
has the very face of Leonidas, and will further allude to some 
Minister who is temporarily holding office, and from whom he 
expects a small Government post, as a true son of Lycurgus. 
But this kind of talk is refreshing as champagne, and, administered 
in copious draughts to a receptive young man like King George, 
kept him for a time in hopeful, happy excitement. He was only 
too glad to believe that his people were the first in the world, 
and that he had been marked out for signal honour in being 
appointed to lead them to new and more glorious destinies. His 
Ministers always had the grandest projects for covering Greece 
with railroads, schools, and art academies; for constructing new 
ports, quintupling the commerce of the nation, balancing its 
budget, and making its army fit to seize upon Epirus, Thessaly 
and Thrace at the first convenient opportunity. It took the 
candid young King some time to understand why the politicians 
of the Chamber—all equally patriotic, eloquent, and disinterested 
—could not unite in accomplishing these desiderata, why Bul- 
garis upset Zaimis for planning a new line of rail, and why 
Comoundoros threatened Deligeorgis with impeachment for serving 
out new rifles to the infantry. When at last King George did 
understand ; when he saw that the leprosy of Parliamentarism had 
corrupted the life-blood of the country ; that the infamous electoral 
ballot-box was like a pagan altar in the land, on which men 
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unblushingly sacrificed truth and principles to the god Demos 
(the most ludicrous divinity of all that have made mythology 
grotesque), then he sat down with a sigh and determined to make 
the best of the country without concerning himself as to its 
politics. He received successive Prime Ministers with the same 
indifferent politeness, wrote his signature silently to every 
Ministerial decree or Act of Parliament; and, whenever he could, 
went off shooting in the Morea. About once a fortnight he 
invited his Ministers to dinner, showed them photographs of his 
sisters, and took their opinions on the distance for aiming at 
woodcock in cloudy weather. Now and then he astonished a 
Minister by sending him a hamper of game or a birthday-present. 
The recipient of this favour would immediately rush to the Palace 
with obsequious thanks dripping from his tongue, and think that 
his political fortune was secured. A few days later, however, the 
King would do just as much for the next man. 

In 1867 he married the Princess Olga, daughter of the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia. This lovely and charming woman 
has given him all that a good wife need give her husband— 
domestic happiness without alloy. King George is now the father 
of six children—four sons and two daughters—and he has settled 
down into the position of an easy-going, elderly Constitutional 
King, who likes to live exempt from troubles and responsibilities. 
He is growing bald, he collects pictures, and is much interested 
in getting good wine equal to Bordeaux out of his private vine- 
yards. His official dinners are more frequent, and are served up 
by a French cook. He sometimes suggests an alteration in the 
uniform of the army, but gives way at once if his responsible 
advisers hint that a party question might be made out of the 
matter. He and the Queen live much in the country, bring up 
their children admirably, and are delighted to extend the most 
gracious hospitality to any stranger of distinction who visits 
Greece. But they ostentatiously eschew politics. Queen Olga 
as a Russian has but a faint appreciation of the Parliamentary 
system; but, on the other hand, she has not the spirit of a 
Russian Catherine or Elisabeth, so that she has never attempted 
to shape her husband’s course, or to establish him in a command- 
ing position above parties. During this year’s crisis in Greece, 
when the half-mad M. Delyannis seemed bent upon plunging his 
country into a war which would have caused her annihilation, 
King George remained serenely and severely indifferent. He 
thought it no part of his Constitutional duty to save Greece one 
life, or one drachma, of the many thousands of lives and the many 
millions of drachmas which M. Delyannis squandered. 
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Here it must be repeated that the fault of the misgovernment 
of Greece does not rest with King George, but with the Great 
Powers that set him on the throne. The Powers never meant 
well by Greece. They feared its aggrandizement at the expense 
of Turkey, and purposely made it small and weak. Their com- 
binations must indeed have been frustrated if King George had 
developed unexpected talents as a ruler, or if he had luckily 
found a statesman of genius among the Greek factions; but 
neither of these contingencies occurred. Trained in those false 
doctrines of Constitutionalism which reduce the Sovereign’s 
business to a solemn farce, he had not innate perspicacity enough 
to recognise that there can be no privileges without duties—at 
least, none which a man of dignity should care to accept. It was 
by a sheer miracle that Greece was not driven to utter destruction 
by M. Delyannis, while the King sat with his arms folded beside 
this crazy coachman. It looks now as if M. Tricoupis were at 
last going to save Greece from the parliamentary rot, for he has 
taken advantage of the general nausea caused by recent events to 
reduce the number of deputies from 245 to 150, and to make 
various administrative changes which will strengthen the Execu- 
tive. It remains to be seen, however, how M. Tricoupis would 
comport himself towards a strong Executive if he were again 
thrown into Opposition. 

The whole question of Greece’s future really lies there. If the 
Greeks have wretched defects, they have also great qualities. 
They are not properly represented by the cynical adventurers 
who have for half a century disgraced political life at Athens. 
The Greek merchants whom one meets in England and India are 
justly respected for their enterprise, integrity, and excellent 
education, and it is by the help of men like this that Greece’s 
destinies will be accomplished under ‘a king against whom there 
is no rising.” Happily there is some hope of the young Duke of 
Sparta, who has just attained his Constitutional majority. Heisa 
youth of spirit and talent, who has shown more than usual assiduity 
in his studies, and who has the advantage of being born a Greek, so 
that his future subjects regard him as one of their own kin. If 
M. Tricoupis be still to the front when Prince Constantine comes 
to the throne, the two together may open a new and more 
honourable chapter in Greece’s history. 

King Charles of Roumania’s reign offers many contrasts to 
that of King George of Greece: but Charles of Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen was no boy when he was elected “ Domnul” or Lord 
of Roumania, in April, 1866. A captain of Prussian dragoons, 
twenty-seven years old, nearly related to the King of Prussia, 
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and noted moreover for the steadiness of his character, he was 
selected by Herr von Bismarck on purpose to play a great part 
in Roumania—in other words, to hold the Danubian principalities 
fast on the Prussian side, while Prussia made war upon Austria. 
Napoleon III. was taken aback by the Prince’s sudden candidature, 
just as he was four years later by that of Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern in Spain ; but he was hesitating at the time between 
the Austrian and the Prussian alliance, in view of his designs on 
the Rhine, and so let the candidature pass—much to the disgust 
of Prince Napoleon, who had been coveting the throne of Rou- 
mania for himself. Prince Charles arrived at Bucharest in May, 
1866 ; a few weeks later the battle of Sadowa had been fought, 
and the Prince was holding a Roumanian army corps ready to 
make a dash at Transylvania in case Austria prolonged the 
war. 

Prince Charles owed his throne to the deposition of Prince 
Couza, under circumstances very similar to the recent midnight 
overthrow of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria at Sofia. Colonel 
Alexander John Couza was a Moldavian officer who had fought 
with the utmost bravery in the War of Independence which 
Wallachians and Moldavians waged against the Turks; and in 
1858 he was elected first Hospodar of the United Principalities. 
He would have been the right man for his post if he had followed 
his own instincts ; but he was persuaded into allowing the foolish 
and immoral system of government by party to spring up in his 
country. In a land where men had been the bondsmen of the 
Turks he suffered ministerial responsibility to be established ; 
which means that after choosing the best men of the nation to be 
his ministers, he left them exposed to the onslaughts of an 
Opposition whose business it became (copying the well-known 
British model) to find fault systematically. Ministries were 
quickly shattered like glass houses by this indiscriminate stone- 
throwing, until Prince Couza, driven to distraction, called upon 
the Roumanians for a plebiscite. The result was that out of 
682,621 recorded votes, 611,094 were given for him. The party 
wirepullers, fomentors of disruption and treason, utterers of 
seditious speeches and others then took fright, seeing that things 
were about to be called by their right names, and that a few of 
their number were probably about to be hanged. To prevent 
this they hired a gang of ruffians, who seized upon Prince Couza 
in his bed, pitched him into a carriage with four galloping horses, 
and drove him to the nearest railway-station on the line to 
Vienna. Afterwards they proclaimed that he had abdicated— 
which was an untruth, or a “demonstrable inaccuracy,” as we 
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say in England when politicians distort facts for their own 
purposes. 

Parliamentary troubles in Roumania did not end when Charles 
of Hohenzollern succeeded Alexander Couza; but the new Prince 
had a will of his own. He was not a Cromwell, but he held tight 
to all his prerogatives, and used much patient, cautious, persevering 
dexterity in extending them. He was and is a good type of the 
most steady-going Prussian officer—not a beau sabreur, but in all 
things smart and punctilious. He pores over charts, plans 
fortifications, and thinks there is no music like the firing of 
cannon at practice. Ten years after he had come to Bucharest 
the Roumanian army was excellent. Europe was astonished to 
see a country which had not yet ranked among independent 
nations bringing a perfectly equipped force of 46,000 men to 
help Russia against the Turks. Thanks largely to this army the 
Russians were victorious at Plevna; and the Roumanians were 
then amply rewarded, for Bessarabia was taken from them by 
their grateful allies in exchange for the Dobrudscha, which was 
of no use tothem. Bessarabia gave the Roumanians the command 
of Danubian navigation at the river’s mouth; by losing it they 
were deprived of the chance of becoming a strong, or even a 
prosperous nation. 

The blow was severely felt by Prince Charles, who could not 
understand why Prince Bismarck left him in the lurch at the 
Congress of Berlin. The German Chancellor could easily have 
prevented Bessarabia from being taken by Russia, and doubtless 
he would have pronounced his veto had the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries said a syllable on Roumania’s behalf. But Lord Beacons- 
field was not sorry that denuded Roumania should stand as an 
example to other little Balkan States of the manner in which 
Russia treats small friends ; and Prince Bismarck on his side was 
glad to render Russia a service which cost him nothing. It was 
whispered to Prince Charles that he should be promoted to king- 
ship by way of compensation, and this came to pass in 1881; but 
the Roumanians could have got their Prince crowned without 
surrendering a province for this honour, and so the compensation 
to them was not much. 

Roumania however has now become Russia’s watchful enemy, 
and this fact has greatly helped to educate and strengthen the 
nation. The people have felt that they must make sacrifices to 
maintain a good army, and the military spirit that has got abroad 
among them has reacted on the parliamentary institutions. M. 
Bratiano, the Prime Minister, has been in office ten years. To 
save appearances, and keep the Radicals from gnashing their teeth 
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too violently, he calls himself a Liberal; but it comes to the same 
thing as if he were a Conservative. He is Roumania’s Bismarck, 
and even excels his master in one thing, for he has learnt the 
knack of winning majorities at every general election. A day 
may come when under him Roumania in alliance with Bulgaria 
and Servia will form a Balkanic Confederation, bar Russia's way 
to Constantinople, and give the Eastern Question quite a new 
turn; but there is another possibility, which is, that Russia and 
Austria settling the Eastern Question between them, Roumania 
may be halved and swallowed up. The largest part of it would fit 
very well into Hungary. 

King Charles was married in 1869 to the Princess Elizabeth 
of Neuwied—a lady of great talent, who has written some 
exquisite poems in German and Roumanian, under the pseu- 
donym of Carmen Sylva. One child was born of the marriage, a 
little girl, who died in 1874, in her fourth year. This bereave- 
ment has thrown a permanent gloom upon the Court at Sinaia. 
The Queen* has never been able to console herself, and all her 
writings are tinged with melancholy. The King having no son 
to succeed him naturally takes more interest in the things of to- 
day than in those which may happen when he is gone, and his 
subjects reproach him with thinking too much about his army, 
and not enough about the commercial development in Roumania. 
At the Court balls, which are given two or three times every 
winter at Bucharest, the King appears much like a studious officer 
who has torn himself away from his books and is taking com- 
pulsory relaxation by doctor’s orders. He goes about talking 
with everybody, forcing himself to be agreeable—rather overdoing, 
too—and putting endless questions. If he gets hold of a stranger, 
he pumps him dry as to his opinions on Roumania. But his 
attention wanders if the stranger talks about corn and cattle, 
steam-mills, and such things, and it is only when some slight 
allusion to the army is made that His Majesty looks all alive 
again. The etiquette of Courts, which requires that nobody shall 
leave the ball-room until the Sovereign has retired, has long ago 


* The following lines are by Queen Elizabeth :— 


“Der schénste Nam’ im Erdenrund, 
Das schénste Wort in Menschenmund 
Ist: Mutter! 
Ja, keines ist so tief und weich, 
So ungelehrt, gedankenreich 
Als: Mutter! 
Und wem auch dieses Wort erklang, 
Hat hohe Wiirde lebenslang 
Als: Mutter! 
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had to be given up in Roumania, for King Charles has been 
known to tarry till half-past four in the morning talking with 
foreign officers about the trajectory of chilled shot. He is a dark 
man, with a black grisly beard, not of the German type, but 
rather Italian, which is appropriate enough to a nation which 
claims descent from the Romans; talks a kind of Italian, and 
seems like a Jusus nature in the midst of Slav and Magyar 
populations. It may be remarked in passing that the Roumanian 
language had become almost extinct among the educated classes 
of Wallachia and Moldavia when the Nationalist movements of 
1848-58 brought it to life again. 

From Roumania to Servia the transition is wide, for the two 
countries have little in common, and their Kings are as dissimilar 
as may be. At this time twenty years ago, a bright, dark-eyed 
boy just entering his teens used to be seen almost every evening 
at the Café de Fleurus in Paris, in the company of two learned 
professors. The professors drank beer, smoked, and talked de 
omni re disputalili; the boy listened in silence, but generally 
with enrapt attention. He was the young Prince Milan 
Obrenovics, nephew and heir of Michael, reigning Prince of Servia, 
who had been sent to Paris to be educated at the Lycée Louis-le- 
Grand. His tutor was M. Frangois Huet, a very distinguished 
Professor of Philosophy, who however had a dash of Bohemianism 
in him. It would hardly have occurred to an English University 
Don, entrusted with the education of a future Sovereign, to take 
his charge out daily into the promiscuous society of a coffee-room ; 
but they manage these things differently in France. The Café de 
Fleurus, near the Luxembourg, happened to be the favourite 
resort of several of the second-rate artists, advocates and 
journalists who afterwards became notorious under the Commune. 
Courbet the painter was to be seen there, with his huge paunch 
and asthmatical laugh ; also the sallow, squinting Ferré and the 
good-for-naught Raoul Rigault, always impecunious and reeking of 
absinthe. Prince Milan saw a good deal of these men, and their 
talk was useful to him, though it was not intended especiaily for 
his ears. If the future communards had known that it was a 
Prince who sat at M. Huet’s table, they would doubtless have 
sought to establish financial relations with him on the sly. As it 
was they had no idea of his rank, and M. Huet took no pains to 
keep him out of earshot of their rollicking nonsense, for he 
thought that a future ruler of men ought to know men in every 
variety. It was thus Prince Milan got an early insight into the 
characteristics of those individuals by whom the democracy allows 
itself to be led in unruly times. 
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Born in 1854, Milan was ten years old when he went to Paris, 
and fourteen when the assassination of his uncle recalled him to 
Servia. During the next four years the country was governed by 
a Regency, the Prince meanwhile retaining M. Huet as tutor. In 
1872 Milan attained his majority, in the following year he paid 
a visit to Paris, and Marshal MacMahon conferred upon him the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. By that time most of the 
company of the Café de Fleurus had been shot or transported. 

The founder of the Obrenovics family was Miloch, a pig-driver, 
who was born in 1780. Swine-herds were the most despised race 
under Ottoman rule in the Balkans, and those who wish to be 
particularly sarcastic about King Milan now generally allude to 
him as the pigman. Miloch however ennobled his whole pro- 
fession by his splendid valour in rebelling against Turkish 
oppression. It was an amazing thing that a humble pig-driver 
should have been able to rouse a whole country to rebellion, to 
take the command-in-chief of its armies, to rout the Turks in 
spite of overwhelming odds, and finally to get himself proclaimed 
Prince by the whole nation, whose choice the Sultan was com- 
pelled to ratify. These achievements were much greater than 
those of Masaniello, John of Leyden, or Jack Cade. Unfor- 
tunately Miloch, when he was raised to the throne, showed himself 
insolent, stupid and cruel, so that his exasperated subjects rose 
against him and drove him out. Anteus-like, he sprang up 
again on being flung into the mire, won back his throne, and died 
sceptre in hand. Nevertheless he has left a bad name as a coarse, 
besotted, tyrannical debauchee, who, having freed a people, dis- 
graced himself by treating them as slaves. 

If therefore the taunt as to King Milan’s origin have any sting, 
it is because His Majesty has too obviously inherited some of 
Miloch’s defects. A few years ago he was a very handsome young 
man, rather too much addicted to hair-oil, scarlet neckties and 
jewelry, but still very much of a dandy and puellis idoneus. 
Although he is now but thirty-two, good-living has already made 
him fat, heavy in the eyes, and rheumatic. The stories current 
about him are not creditable. Even if he could have once pleaded, 
like Prince Hal, that there was a time for sowing wild oats, that 
time certainly passed when he exchanged his title of Prince into 
that of King in 1882. The promotion gave him an excellent 
opportunity for turning over a new leaf. As Prince his dignity 
was not well defined, and, like an American President, he received 
his Ministers and principal officers at card and supper parties on 
a footing of quasi-equality. It may be remarked, by the way, that 
he had a passion for gambling. When it was decided that he 
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should become King, he sent to inquire as to the etiquette of the 
Court of Belgium, and ordered that it should be done at Belgrade 
as at Brussels. If he had copied King Leopold II.’s decorous 
manners and habits at the same time, it would have been well for 
him and for his people; and in truth he had every inducement 
to act like a gentleman, for he has a most fascinating bright- 
witted and devoted wife. Queen Natalie* is the darling of the 
Servians. It was she, and she only, who saved her husband’s 
crown after the ignominious defeat of the Servians by the Bul- 
garians. But for her the Servians would have dethroned the 
unworthy voluptuary, who was enjoying himself at Gleichenberg 
when the revolution of Philippopolis broke out, and who on his 
hasty return to Servia plunged his country without just cause, 
and despite all warnings, into a fratricidal war which every one of 
his subjects who were not army-contractors or promotion-hunters 
execrated. 

One must however render justice to King Milan’s qualities. 
He is extremely shrewd—his enemies say cunning. As a general 
his failures have been both ludicrous and shameful ; for his armies 
were as completely beaten by the Turks from 1875 to 1877 as they 
were subsequently by the Bulgarians in 1885-86 ; and this not- 
withstanding an enormous amount of brag and bluster on the 
King’s part. On the other hand this Sovereign, who has shown 
neither adroitness nor courage in the field, has exhibited a 
wonderful cleverness in eliminating Russian influences from 
Servia. When he attained his majority, Servia was to all intents 
a Russian province. M. Ristics, his principal Minister, took his 
orders from St. Petersburg, and would have been quite ready at a 
given moment to tell Milan that unless the latter recognised the 
Czar as his suzerain, he must make way for one of the Kara- 
georgevics{ family. Milan quietly and astutely foiled Ristics, 
and threw himself upon Austria for protection. This was a 
couple of years after the Treaty of Berlin, which had shown 
Milan, by Roumania’s example, that to work for Russia was to 
get shorn to the quick. M. Ristics has not yet recovered from 
the surprise which he felt when Prince Milan dismissed him, and 
used the Emperor of Austria’s good offices to obtain his royal 


* Natalie Keschko, daughter of a Colonel in the Russian Imperial 
Guard, born 1859; married to Prince Milan, October, 1875. There is one 
child of this marriage, Prince Alexander, born August, 1876. 

+ Alexander Karageorgevics was elected Prince when Miloch Obrenovics 
was deposed. Miloch overturned him, and Karageorgevics after revenged 
himself by plotting the assassination of Miloch’s son Michael. For this 
he was sentenced in default by the Belgrade Court of Assize to eight 
years’ penal servitude. He died last year in Hungary. 
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crown as a recompense for renouncing the Russian alliance. To 
make matters worse for M. Ristics, the King has for the last six 
years got anti-Liberal majorities returned at the general elections, 
using for this purpose all the little electoral dodges* which 
M. Ristics himself had taught him. The neatest of these dodges 
consists in arresting groups of Opposition electors on the day of 
the ballot, alleging that they are disorderly assemblies and 
causing an obstruction. M. Ristics is a melancholy man, for 
having carried but a dozen constituencies at the last elections, he 
feels that his royal pupil has learnt too much. 

Servia and Roumania are lands where the battle of Russian 
influence has been fought and lost: in Bulgaria that battle is not 
yet half over. Its latest incident, the sudden deposition of Prince 
Alexander, his restoration a few days later, and his subsequent 
abdication, will contribute one of the most interesting chapters to 
the history of modern revolutions, There seems to be no pre- 
cedent for a restoration so rapid as that of the Prince. This he 
owes to the electric telegraph. In old days his dethronement 
must have plunged the country into civil war, which would have 
lasted for months. As things went, the telegraph enabled the 
opinions of Bulgaria and Roumelia on Zankoff’s coup d'état to be 
rapidly collected and circulated. A concrete protest took shape. 
From a hundred towns and a thousand villages the cry rose for 
the Prince’s return, and the wires shot this message in every direc- 
tion to meet the Prince, wherever he might happen to be. So 
startling a token of his people’s devotion could not be resisted, and 
the Prince returned, unheeding the German Chancellor and M. de 
Giers, who had met at Franzensbad to choose him a successor. 

Probably many a royal victim of revolutions or conspiracies 
might have been saved by telegraphy; but as the first to benefit 
by this modern system of salvage, Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
will stand on record as being a Sovereign popular beyond parallel. 
Cynics had their sneer on the days following the revolution, before 
the counter-movement had gathered force. Those who do not 
believe in popular gratitude found justification in the spectacle of 
soldiers and people basely expelling a ruler who had made their 
country victorious and respected throughout the world but a few 
months ago. The Bulgarians however showed true grit, and 
this was a consoling thing to the entire human race. If the 
virtues of one man be an example to men without number, how 
much more must the virtues of a whole people produce good and 
illustrate an epoch! 

Prince Alexander well deserved his people’s love and fidelity. 


* M. Ristic’s party calls itself Liberal. 
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Rarely has a Prince combined so many of the attractions which 
make a man lovable, with the talents which make a man trusted. 
Born in 1857,* he was a captain in the Russian Guards at twenty- 
three years old when Russia proposed him as the first Prince of Bul- 
garia. Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, the Russian Commissioner 
in Bulgaria, had been intriguing actively to get the throne for 
himself, and, furious at his disappointment, he was careful to 
sow tares in Prince Alexander’s field before leaving. A Russian 
general bestowing a democratic constitution with universal suf- 
frage, triennial parliaments, ministerial responsibility and the 
rest of it, was certainly a remarkable sight; but rather too 
remarkable to pass without suspicion. Dondoukoff’s object was 
simply to make it impossible for Prince Alexander to rule, so that 
there might be an early pretext for Russian intervention, and 
then a new election. However, so long as the late Czar ruled, 
Prince Alexander was well supported at St. Petersburg; it was 
not till after the Czar’s assassination that intriguers of all kinds 
poisoned the mind of the present Emperor against him, and 
obtained carte blanche to agitate the Bulgarian Parliament in the 
Russian interest. Disconcerted by the Czar’s unaccountable 
behaviour towards him—for the Czar ceased to answer his letters 
without saying how the Prince had offended him—Alexander 
readily gave ear to the suggestion that the turbulence of Bul- 
garian factions had something to do with the matter. Those 
were the days when Nihilism was terrorizing Russia by its crimes, 
and it was natural, thought the Prince, that the Czar should look 
with displeasure on those Bulgarian Radicals who expressed their 
sympathies with Russian Revolutionists pretty openly. The 
tussian agent at Sofia whispered to the Prince, as if the hint 
came from the Czar, that the Bulgarian Constitution had better 
be torn up, and the Prince took the hint. A vote of the Sobranje, 
in July, 1881, invested him with dictatorial powers for seven 
years, and until September, 1883, he governed without a Parlia- 
ment. It was not a happy time for Bulgaria. The strengthen- 
ing of Bulgaria by means of that “intelligent despotism ” 
which Guizot called the best form of Government was not 
what the Russian intriguers desired. They had calculated that 
Alexander’s coup détat would provoke a revolution, or dis- 
credit him hopelessly with the Governments of the Great Powers, 
and particularly with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone was of 
course deeply shocked, and would have been quite prepared to 


* At Verona, during the Austrian occupation of that city; his father, 
Prince Alexander of Hesse, being a general in the Austrian army. His 
godfather was Marshal Radetzky. 
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admit from that time that the Russians—the humane Liberal 
Russians—were the proper people to govern Bulgaria. But as 
the Bulgarians did not see things in this light, their Constitution 
had to be restored for them by direction of Russia. Russia 
encouraged Constitutionalism in Bulgaria, just as Germany 
patronizes the Republic in France, to keep the country weak. 

The Bulgarians are sensible folk, however, and parliamentary 
institutions would work pretty well among them if it were not 
for the Russian Secret Service money which has been and is em- 
ployed in subsidizing a faction in the Sobranje. Even with this 
drawback, and in despite of agitations and conspiracies all over the 
country, the Parliament has not done badly, because its members— 
agriculturists for the most part—used to trust the Prince heartily, 
and plumped for him with rustic stolidity. ‘“ Those men take our 
money and vote against us,” exclaimed M. Koiander, the late Russian 
agent at Sofia, indignantly ; and this appears to describe what has 
pretty often happened. The Bulgarian farmer does not dislike the 
Russians; he will nudge them for gifts, and pocket their roubles 
with a wink, but he intends to remain independent, and votes as 
he chooses. 

The revelation of Prince Alexander’s military talents in the war 
against Servia is still fresh in men’s minds. Slivnitza ranked him 
among the first generals of Europe; and now that his popularity 
as a ruler has been so wonderfully demonstrated, it may be that 
a very great career indeed still lies before the Prince. For his 
abdication may be but a temporary withdrawal; and if he should 
not sit again for years on the Bulgarian throne, other posts of 
honour may in the meantime be open to him. The German Chan- 
cellor doubtless remarked when he heard of the Prince’s intended 
restoration, “This is a coming man,” and prepared to reckon 
with him thenceforth in all calculations on the Eastern Question. 
Hitherto Prince Bismarck has not been favourable to the Prince. 
The story of the love-match with a Prussian Princess very near 
to the throne, which has been thwarted by the Chancellor, is no 
myth. Yet Time and Fortune are all on the side of the young 
and the brave ; and Prince Alexander can afford to wait. There 
is enough in his life’s history to show that he was born under a 
lucky star, 
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Voices. 


Wuen the balmy breath of springtime 
Awakens hill and lea, - 
I feel the weight of manhood 
Fall off and leave me free. 
Within my waking spirit 
The hope of childhood rings, 
With an earnest trustful promise, 
And a strength for better things. 


When the dark north-easter blusters 
Round a rocky mountain height, 
And it stands all lashed and battered, 
But unshaken in its might; 
Then I feel the God within me, 
That the power is left me still, 
I can stand if I do battle, 
I can conquer if I will. 


O,I thank thee, wild north-easter, 

And thou balmy breath of spring, 
For the lesson ye have taught me, 

For the comfort that ye bring; 
For ever and for ever 

Working out God’s wondrous plan, 
That every voice in nature 

Should teach the heart of man! 





F, E. WratHerty. 
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Diddin at Sea. 


Ir is an excellent thing to write your autobiography, if you happen 
to be the one man in a century who knows how to do such a thing 
properly. If not, it is much better to leave the details of your life to 
the tender mercies of the first gentleman among posterity’s litterateurs 
who may take a fancy to collect them. He will probably make a much 
more workmanlike job of it than you, or, if he happens to fail, the 
field is open to another still ; whereas, if you do the thing yourself— 
however ill—you practically close the matter for all time. Charles 
Dibdin is a striking illustration of this. Towards the end of his 
busy and eventful life he took it into his head to write his “ pro- 
fessional life,” and in due time it was given to the world in four 
octavo volumes. Since then, though nearly a century has elapsed, 
no one has even attempted to give a detailed account of this very 
remarkable man’s career, although few men of his period are more 
worthy of having the facts of their lives properly and fully chronicled. 
Kitchener, Hogarth, and others have prepared short memoirs as 
introductions to their collections of his works, but these have been 
little more than transcripts of leading dates and incidents from the 
autobiography, garnished with a few moral reflections upon the non- 
professional side of Dibdin’s life, and more or less judicious observa- 
tions upon his genius. The autobiography bristles with the in- 
accuracies of a rapid and not too scholarly writer, and the perverse 
arrangement of facts which most of us would indulge in if we became 
autobiographers. The writers of the memoirs have adopted the 
blunders and added each a few more of his own, until the subject has 
become so involved in a meshwork of inaccuracy, that those who care 
to inquire into the career of our greatest national lyrist, must seek in 
vain for a reasonably correct account of it. The time may come and 
the man ; but it seems unlikely, since, for the present at least, Dibdin’s 
fame is somewhat on the wane, and as time passes the opportunities 
for doing the thing properly become less. Yet it seems a pity that 
there should remain no record for posterity of a striking and unique 
character, excepting his account of himself, which is undoubtedly 
unsatisfying, even though it be embellished by prints “invented, 
etched, and prepared for the aqua-tinta by Miss Dibdin,” which 
may proudly rank among the most preposterous phenomena of the 
benighted art-period in which they were produced. 

A pet paradox in reference to Dibdin is, that although, like ‘Sir 
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Joseph Porter, he never—or hardly ever—went to sea, he somehow 
contrived to become our greatest sea-poet. Few writers who touch 
on the subject can resist the fascination of reflecting on this as an 
illustration of the wonderful and mysterious processes of genius. 
Had criticism of a more scientific order concerned itself with the 
point, the conclusion would probably have been that Dibdin’s writings 
evidenced his familiarity with matters nautical so clearly, as to prove 
that he must have seen much more of the sea than is commonly 
supposed. This, however, would have involved research with perhaps 
small result in proportion to the requisite trouble, and the writers in 
question have therefore been content with their comfortable paradox. 
We do not know that Dibdin ever took a longer voyage than that 
ill-starred expedition to India, which, after many stirring episodes in 
the Channel, ended at Torbay. But before deciding hastily on this 
evidence, two things have to be considered. Firstly, that long sea- 
voyages are not essential to a knowledge of the sea; and secondly, 
that except where the events of Dibdin’s life accidentally become 


connected with his public career, we know almost nothing about 


them. With these considerations in view, it will be interesting to see 
what evidence there is to support the theory that Dibdin wrote good 
sea-songs because he knew what he was writing about. 

The poet was born in Southampton in 1745 or 1748. The date 
is not certain, and no one knows where he first saw light. Nautical 
Southampton has not failed to do honour to her other poetic child, 
Dr. Watts, whose marble effigy stands there to be a terror to all 
naughty children who incline to growl and fight in emulation of bears 
and lions. Strangely, however, her greater, or, at least, more human 
son, is forgotten or disregarded. He grew up there until he was 
about fifteen years old, saving for a period of three or four years, 
during which he was a chorister and scholar at neighbouring Win- 
chester. Of the details of his life there we know nothing, save that 
he was one of a very large family—the eighteenth child—and that 


' his father was a silversmith—“a man of considerable credit, remark- 


able for companionable qualities, and a very leading man at elections.” 
In connection with some election business, old Thomas Dibdin was, 
in 1757, invited to the house of the then candidate, a Mr. Delme, 
and asked to bring his son with him; no doubt because the lad was 
at that time noted in the locality for his charming voice. There 
they had the luck to meet, and the boy likely sang to, a very remark- 
able trio of visitors—Mrs. Woffington, Quin, and Handel. 

We may fairly assume that during this period the boy—if he was 
like other boys—could not fail to be constantly in communication 
with the seafaring element which pervaded the place. His father’s 
trade would bring him into direct communication with captains, even 
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at home, and, furthermore, his favourite elder brother Thomas, some 
fourteen years his senior, was the Captain of a West Indiaman. If 
Dibdin had never seen the sea again after his fifteenth year, it is not 
improbable that, with such opportunities, a precocious and observant 
lad, such as he was, would have laid in a sufficient stock of sea-lore to 
serve his turn through life. It may even be that at this time he 
made the “long voyage,” the absence of which is so grievous a 
stumbling-block. But whether he did or not, he at any rate spent 
about the first quarter of his life in the vicinity of what was then one 
of the very first ports in the country, and in society which must have 
had more or less of a nautical flavour. 

While the lad was grieving over his failure to secure an obscure 
organistship at Waltham in Hampshire, which he lost because he was 
too young, his opportunity came in the shape of an invitation to 
London from brother Tom, who was married and settled there— 
settled, that is, as much as a seaman ever is. Joyfully he packed up 
and went—most likely by sea. He did not, however, there and then 
end his nautical education. London—we are apt to forget it—is a 
seaport, and residence with his brother would again bring him into 
direct contact with the seafaring element in the population. After 
awhile, Captain Thomas Dibdin set sail in his vessel, the Hope, and a 
month afterwards news came that she had parted from her convoy in 
a gale of wind, and been picked up by a French seventy-four. 
Dibdin was then compelled to start life on his own account, unless 
he adapted the unpalatable alternative of returning home. As is 
well known, he gradually drifted into the theatrical world, and though 
he “occasionally paid his respects to his brother’s owners and 
friends,” there can be little doubt that this phase of his nautical 
education soon came to an end. 

Until the year 1776 the “professional life” is silent as to sea- 
faring; but in that year Dibdin having lost his engagement as 
composer at Drury Lane Theatre, resolved to live for a time in 
France, in order to study the language and dramatic literature of 
that country. These are his published reasons—it seems probable 
that there were others of equal cogency which he does not mention. 
There is, however, one chance reference to the sea which is significant. 
Speaking of the famous song “ Blow high, blow low,” its author 
says, “It was written in a gale of wind, on a thirteen hours’ passage 
from Calais, where I had been with some friends on a party of 
pleasure.” This is our solitary record for a period of about fifteen 
years, and it only occurs because the trip happened to be the inspirer 
ofasong. May it not be taken as showing that the lad, nurtured on 
the sea-shore and among briny associations, had grown into a man 
who habitually turned to the sea for recreation? Certainly the poet 
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who was able to produce stirring verses during a gale of wind in the 
Chops of the Channel was no learner in matters nautical. 

The emotions of a landlubber under such conditions are of a very 
different order ! 

Dibdin observed that this “is the first of those sea-songs that 
have received so much applause from the public.” This must not, 
however, he misunderstood as meaning that it was the first sea-song 
he ever produced, although he may have purposely stated himself 
ambiguously in order to point the compliment conveyed in the 
remark that “it arose out of reflections that I was on my return to 
her, who has since lent inspiration to so many similar sentiments.” 
Dr. Kitchener tells us that Dibdin, ten years before his death, stated 
to him that the first song he ever set to music was one entitled “ Jack’s 
Alive.” Internal evidence is in favour of the truth of this statement. 
The air is of the most primitive character, although pleasing enough, 
and the poem is charmingly unsophisticated. It deals with “ Sweet 
Nancy Nouse and Jack Jibboom,’ who “ had long been man and 
wife,” with the happy result that “ Envy’s self could find no room 
to blame their happy life.” As a consequence— 

“Each girl who would a husband find, 
Each tar who fain would wive, 


These words would always bear in mind,— 
‘Nan’s bless’d—for Jack’s alive.’” 





In the next stanza, however, the villain appears :— 


“One Pest, a knowing and false friend, 
When Jack was out at sea, 
Laid siege to Nancy to no end,— 
For a true wife was she. 
* * oo * 


“He kept Jack's letters back—forg'd news, 
Her virtue to ensnare, 
And did her patient ear abuse 
To drive her to despair.” 


Nemesis, however, turns up in the nick of time, for 


He swore Jack had fallen overboard, 
And never would arrive, 

When a hoarse voice like thunder roar’d, 

‘You lie, friend, Jack’s alive!’” 


This of course was Jack, who promptly kicked Pest downstairs, and 
restored Nancy to happiness. Though in itself of no art-value, the 
song is well worth noting as indicating how early the lad’s mind 
found inspiration in the direction in which he was afterwards to 
secure lasting fame. In it, too, are the germs of that generous 
conception of the British tar which permeates his finest sea-songs, 
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and which differentiates his conception of that character from the 
preceding gross and libellous caricatures of all poets and romancers, 
from Chaucer downwards, who have introduced sailors into their 
writings. 

In the famous song of “Poll and Partner Joe,” Dibdin many 
years afterwards treated a very similiar theme, and a comparison of 
the two songs aptly illustrates the development of his genius, and, 
alas! also the shrinkage of his faith in feminine fidelity. In the 
later song the returning seaman tells us he found his friend and wife 
locked in each other’s arms. His action is prompt, decisive, and 
seamanlike. 


“For seeing I was finely tricked, 
Plump to the devil I fairly kicked 
My Poll and my partner Joe.” 


Dibdian proceeded to Calais with all his chattels in 1776 without 
mishap, although at the Custom-house there he had grievous trouble 
with his pianoforte, which was suspected to be contraband, and but 
for the kind offices of an intelligent innkeeper he would probably 
have lost it. It must be remembered, in extenuation of the pro- 
ceedings of the French Customs’ authorities, that pianofortes were at 
that time articles by no means common. In England Dibdin had in 
1767 enjoyed the distinction of being the first to perform in public 
on “a new instrument called piano-forte,” and it is not improbable 
that the pianoforte in question was the veritable pioneer instrument. 
Dibdin after awhile proceeded to Nancy, in Lorraine, where he 
enjoyed a period of quiet retirement which was undoubtedly most 
beneficial to him both in body and mind. His narrative of events 
gives many pleasing and curious glimpses of French provincial life 
in the period preceding the great Revolution, and one remark strikes 
us now as oddly incongruous. The Emperor Joseph II. passed 
through Nancy, while Dibdin was there, on his way to Paris, with a 
view to espousing the ill-fated Princess Elizabeth. He returned, how- 
ever, without her, on discovering in what a perilous state France was : 
fearing to involve his country in the coming outburst. Dibdin asserts 
that the Emperor was so adored in Lorraine, that had he attempted 
to free that province from the French yoke, the inhabitants, to a 
man, would have risen to aid him! ‘Truly the times change, and 
men change with them. 

This pleasant episode in Dibdin’s life was abruptly ended by the 
outbreak of war between France and England. Eighty thousand 
troops marched through Nancy and, ten days after, all English- 
men were ordered to quit France within a given time. Once more 
the household gods were got together, and, after renewed trouble 
with the pianoforte, the fugitives at last reached Calais. Passages 
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were at once taken in the packet, but by some unlucky delay— 
probably over the pianoforte—the boat by the time they arrived on 
the quay was almost out of the harbour. Luck, however, for this 
occasion only, wason Dibdin’s side. The boat grounded unexpectedly, 
and the ebbing tide left her high and dry. France was no abiding 
place for Englishmen at that time, so it was agreed that the 
passengers and mails should be transferred to one of Fector’s 
passage boats, which was at hand. This was done, and by avoiding 
the shoal on which the packet had struck, the vessel got safely away, 
and in three hours and a quarter the fugitives were safely landed at 
Dover. In the meantime they had some memorable experiences. 
There was an eclipse of the sun clearly visible during the whole of 
the passage, and it was observed by the passengers through the 
convenient medium of the main-sail. Eclipses in those days being 
ominous of sinister events, it is not to be wondered at that the 
impromptu astronomers were presently called from their contempla- 
tion of the heavens to look apprehensively at an American frigate in 
the offing, which, having spied the mail signal flying, gave chase to 
the sloop. The Ostend packet had been taken the week before—be it 
remembered that the War of Independence was in full swing—and the 
captain made no doubt they should be taken also, but consoled his 
passengers by the assurance that the mails only were wanted, and if 
they made no attempt at resistance and did not throw the mails 
overboard, the enemy would simply help themselves to what they 
wanted (likely nothing but the mails), and let them proceed un- 
molested. So they went on without deviation from their course, 
with one eye on the wolf-devoured sun, and the other on the enemy, 
who came within five hundred yards. Then, to the general amaze- 
ment, just as they expected to be hailed, the frigate stood off, and 
before the sloop reached Dover was out of sight. No doubt the 
accidental grounding of the regular packet saved the mails, the 
American going off when he had been near enough to see the vessel 
was not the one he supposed he wanted. Dibdin’s chief apprehension 
seems to have been that a capture might delay the pleasure he 
promised himself of once again tasting roast beef, a luxury he found 
to be quite unobtainable in France. 

For ten years more we do not find Dibdin recording any sea 
adventure, but it would be rash to say that he had not in the 
meantime enlarged his nautical experience. Not that he was otherwise 
unoccupied. In the period referred to he produced the remainder of 
his dramatic writings, to the number of nearly forty; succeeded in 
estranging the goodwill of all the theatre managers; started two 
playhouses on his own account, one of which, after a brilliant 
beginning, involved him in great financial trouble, while the other 
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was blown down before the roof was on; composed a quantity of 
music for a defaulting Dublin manager (no doubt a primitive Nationa- 
list), and filled up gaps with a couple of newspapers which ran for 
some time, a pamphlet, &c., &e. Somewhere about 1785 we find him 
travelling to Southampton to bury his mother, who must have been 
about ninety years old, and then at least he must have renewed for 
a brief interval his acquaintance with the sea. Although he 
produced some excellent sea-songs in the period in question, they 
were few in number; but already, in such pieces as “ Nothing like 
Grog,” “Jack Ratlin,” and “ A Sailor’s Philosophy,” he had felt his 
strength in this style of work. 

In 1787 Dibdin found himself at a standstill. The theatres were 
closed against him, and the affairs of the moribund Circus were 
threatening him with financial trouble. He was popular with the 
public, but, thanks to the close monopoly which theatrical affairs were 
then subject to, he could not reach that public in the ordinary way. . 
Tired of battling lustily with evil fortune, Dibdin decided to emigrate 
to India. For some years he had contemplated such a step, because 
his brother, who resided there, and was in very comfortable circum- 
stances, continually pressed him to go. While he hesitated his 
brother was struck by lightning, and, returning home by sea, died 
at the Cape of Good Hope, leaving a young widow (his second wife) 
so disconsclate, that she died soon after and left their infant son to 
face the world alone. He, alas! fell among books, and after years 
spent with those seductive associates, became notorious to the world 
as glorying in his shame by publishing certain works which still 
occasion some people to recollect the Rev. Dr. Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin. Between Captain Thomas and Charles Dibdin there had 
always existed a close bond of affection. The elder had given 
the younger a start in life, and he in his turn ran into debt a few 
years afterwards to help the captain to make a fresh start in life 
after he escaped from the French prison to which the capture of the 
Hope consigned him. There can be no doubt that for several years 
the two were in constant intercourse whenever it was possible, and 
when the elder settled in India and began to prosper mightily, he 
at once pressed his brother to come to share his luck. When he was 
suddenly struck down, his brother memorialised him in one of the 
most exquisite lyric gems in our language. It needs not quotation, 
for every one knows it. 

Struck down in so sudden a manner, Captain Dibdin had been 
unable to realise all his effects before leaving India, and there were 
large sums owing to him there—especially numerous rupees held by 
the Nabob of Arcot. Dibdin looked forward to collecting these, and, 
by way of gathering funds for the voyage, set out on a tour through 
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England, which lasted six months and obliged him to travel 2000 
miles—no light task at that time. In all the principal towns he 
gave an entertainment of his own devising, garnished with a number 
of his best songs. Towards the middle of the tour—on the 
4th of November, 1787—he found himself in Hull on his way 
to Lincoln. This involved crossing the Humber in a sailing boat 
of no great size, the wind being at the time almost due south, 
very strong and squally, and accompanied by a severe and incessant 
rain. 

As the boat left the harbour, a man fell overboard from a brig near 
at hand, and immediately three or four boats set out to his assistance ; 
but when the sailors found the poor wretch was an exciseman, it was 
with the utmost difficulty they could be prevailed upon to relieve 
him. So long was he left in, that he seemed dead when got out. 
Whereupon the sailors said— 

“So much the better—he is gone to his father, the devil.” 

“No, no,” said another, “he stirs; he is only drunk.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said a third, “ he could not help tasting; you see he has 
been gauging the good liquor below. Ha! ha! the dogs always 
drink more than they measure.” 

Dibdin had at last the satisfaction of seeing the poor creature stand 
up, and he then retired into the cabin to ruminate. Had it been ten 
years later we might have imagined that his reflections ran upon the 
fate of a certain lyric poet, greater than he, whose grateful country 
rewarded his matchless genius by making him a gauger. 

Dibdin had quite as ill treatment as Burns, although his follies 
were not so great or so gross ; but he was of tougher material, and did 
not drink, and so lived his evil days down; while the other perished 
miserably in the flower of his manhood. 

Dibdin’s reflections were interrupted by a dispute among the three 
sailors who formed the ship’s company, as to whether they should 
take in two reefs or three in the mainsail and foresail. The voting 
being two to one in favour of two reefs, the vessel kept out too much 
canvas, and began to ship short seas, and otherwise conduct itself in 
an ominous manner. ‘Three sailors, who were passengers, were 
appealed to by the terrified remainder, and they agreed that too much 
sail was carried, but refused to interfere because they were not 
afraid of the weather—besides, it was no concern of theirs. This is 
surely the original of the venerable tale about the gentleman who 
declined to lend a hand at the pumps because he was a passenger. 
It is certainly all of a piece with the devil-may-care spirit exhibited 
by Dibdin’s Tar in many of his songs. Dibdin, prepared for the 
worst, began to reflect on the meanness of Fate should she drown in 
such obscure style a man who actually contemplated a voyage to 
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India, and he shared the feelings of Anson, who, in a similar situation, 
exclaimed against being drowned in a fish-pond after having been 
round the world. The situation was a miserable and anxious one. 
Miserable, because out of over forty passengers every one, excepting 
Dibdin and two of the sailors, was desperately sick—(this is Dibdin 
the landlubber !)—and anxious, because the crew were not even agreed 
as to what to do, and the aforesaid majority insisted on keeping out 
too much canvas, if only to spite the minority. At last, however, 
after three hours and forty minutes of danger and terror, the vessel 
ran aground at the entrance to Barton Harbour, and as the tide was 
flowing she was shortly got off, and landed her thankful passengers. 
Dibdin, who could eat well, if he was a bad drinker, records that he 
lost no time “ being safely moored alongside of a cold ham.” 

The particulars of this stirring incident are taken from an account 
of his tour, afterwards published by Dibdin, and dedicated “ with 
pride of heart, humble deference and grateful susceptibility ” to that 
Prince of Wales concerning whom Thackeray was so caustic. The 
chapter which follows recounts how two of the sailors who were in 
the storm accompanied Dibdin on the coach to Lincoln. They were 
on their way to London to recover some prize-money due to them— 
it being always the way, says Dibdin, to send these poor fellows, 
who earned a trifle at the risk of their lives, from agent to agent, 
till what they received was not worth having. To be sure, they said, 
they might have saved their journey ; but they thought it was better 
to see into it themselves than trust their affairs in the hands of those 
land sharks, the lawyers. There was something wrong, but they 
hoped some day or other everything would be righted, for they were 
sure when His Majesty (God bless him!) came to know how the 
poor honest fellows were served who manned his wooden walls, some 
of the understrappers would get a salt eel. 

Having recorded his conversation with them, he remarks: “This 
was one instance, out of a great many, in which I have had an 
opportunity to notice the strong intellectual feelings of sailors.” He 
goes on to moralise on the sailor’s character in a manner which 
his songs have taught us to recognise as true; and if the sailors he 
met spoke as he represented them to speak, we must certainly allow 
him to be within bounds when he says, “I have in the course of an 
hour heard a sailor utter as many good things—and I am sure with as 
little affectation—as Dr. Johnson. Nor do their technical allusions 
rob what they say of its beauty. A ship is a glorious epitome of the 
world ; and its management is the strongest instance of ingenuity 
that human invention has furnished us.” 

If anything further is wanting to strengthen the theory that 
Dibdin, in writing of sailors, wrote from the clear teaching of know- 
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ledge and experience, we have it in a chance footnote which refers to 
the time above recorded, when he and his family landed again at 
Dover after their'sojournin France. “The character of ‘ Kit Keel,’ in 
‘The Touchstone,’ ” he says, “came with me—on my return to England 
—in the coach from Dover to Rochester. His real name is Sprat, 
and he is a pilot at Harwich. The words I there set down he uttered. 
And can there be anything more striking than ‘ Money was made 
for our friends and the landlords alongshore.’ Or, again, ‘My 
money’s my friend’s, my heart’s my wife’s, and my life’s my country’s 
—my name is Sprat, and that’s my way of thinking.’ I declare I 
never in my life witnessed a greater fund of wit than he possessed. 
Speaking of fashions, said he, ‘I'll tell youwhat. Before I went my 
last voyage, my Poll, d’ye see, stowed everything snug, the hatches 
were properly battened down, sail set modestly, used sparingly, decently 
reefed, nothing shook in the wind, and there was enough spare 
canvas in the old chest in case of weather. When I came home— 
only an eighteen months’ voyage—damme if I didn’t think I had got 
among the Wanghees, or some lubberly outlandish place, where they 
dress themselves up in feathers. There they were—sprit sails and 
studding-sails—everything set they could carry, and more too; I say 
I expected to sce them every minute bottom upwards. Well, thinks 
I to myself, this won’t be the case with my Poll. Would you believe 
it? Shiver my jib, if Poll was not as bad as the best of em. You see, 
before I sailed I could take her tight little head, tuck it under my 
arm, and give her ahearty smack. Now! Damme, every time I went 
to salute her I stuck my eyes full of black pins.’” 

Whatever opinion there may be of his wit, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Sprat had sufficient justification in the fashions of his day for his 
gibes at female headgear. ‘ The Touchstone,’ unfortunately, was never 
printed, so that the other coruscations of honest ‘Kit Keel,’ alias 
‘ Sprat,’ are lost to posterity, as all that remains of ‘ The Touchstone’ is 
apparently the words of seven of the fourteen songs it contained, which 
are preserved in Davidson’s edition of Dibdin’s songs. Whether Kit 
Keel had any songs in his part or no does not appear; but this, which 
is the only one of the survivors with any nautical flavour, smacks 
rather of his philosophy, and the use of the strange word “ tosticated,” 
in lieu of “driven,” in the eighth line, is a significant touch of 
“local colour.” In any case it is a charming if unknown lyric. 


“This life is like a troubled sea, 
Where—helm a-weather or a-lee— 
The ship will neither stay nor wear, 
But drives, of every rock in fear. 


All seamanship in vain we try, 
We cannot keep her steadily ; 
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But just as Fortune’s wind may blow 
The vessel’s driven to and fro. 


Yet, come but Love on board, 
Our hearts with pleasure stor’d, 
No storm can overwhelm. 

Still blows in vain 

The hurricane 
Whiie he is at the helm.” 


At the last Dibdin seems to have found it desirable to get out of 
the country as quietly as might be. He accordingly did not set out 
by a regular East India vessel, but having made certain that he 
would be picked up at Madeira by one, he proceeded to take a passage 
to that island in the first obscure vessel available. After much 
beating about in the vicinity of the Thames, he at length pitched 
upon a clean well-built “ snow,” of about 250 tons burthen, which 
was bound for a two years’ voyage “ up the Streights with liberty to 
touch at Madeira.” Having paid for the passage and laid in a sea 
stock, Dibdin took his family down to Gravesend to wait for the 
vessel dropping down the river. Here they were in the greatest 
discomfort for five days in a miserable and disreputable alehouse 
(recommended by the captain as a “most comfortable inn”), which 
was manifestly a haunt of smugglers, who, taking the strangers from 
their suspiciously long stay to be spies, came near treating them very 
unpleasantly. The Active at last turned up, and the belated 
passengers were only too glad to get on board, though Captain 
Warrick had not yet put in an appearance. This he did not do until 
the second day after, which, being a Sunday, freed him from any appre- 
hensions of “insults from attornies alongshore.” He then arrived 
with another passenger, a Portuguese merchant, and the vessel that 
evening anchored in the Downs, and the following day made Dunkirk. 
Here there was to be a stay of two days, and so Dibdin took his 
family ashore, intending to spend the timeataninn. Finding every- 
thing intolerably dear, however, the party presently returned to the 
ship. There they found the crew—of a mate, four men and a boy—in 
a state of open mutiny. The men had just discovered that although 
they were bound on a two years’ voyage, the ship carried only one 
sweet cask of beef, two casks of water, and one of sound biscuit. The 
other provision casks and bags, which they had hauled on board 
under the supposition that they contained food, were a complete 
swindle. Dibdin appears to have turned up in the nick of time to 
act as mediator. He pointed out to the men that they were bound 
in articles which could only be broken under severe penalties, that 
perhaps the short provision of food was not due to any dishonesty on 
the captain’s part but only to his impecuniosity at starting, that no 
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doubt he would apply part of the money which might be advanced 
on a coming shipment of brandy to lay in a stock which would last till 
Madeira was reached, and that there a further supply would be 
available. He added his assurances that he would do all in his power 
to make their situation comfortable and secure them fair treatment. 
The sailors, easily won_by kindness, at once cooled down and agreed 
to peace on the terms suggested, although the pig-headed captain 
nearly fanned the flame into activity again by growling that he had 
half a mind to send them all in irons to England. Here Dibdin 
again interfered, and pointed out that such a step would interfere 
with and retard the passage which he had paid for, and that if he 
experienced any annoyance and vexation in this way he would at 
once take steps to assert his rights. At last the captain came to 
terms, and, under an idea that it would operate upon the gratitude of 
these “ artless die-hards,” as the mate used to call them, he gave them 
each a six-livre piece, with leave to go ashore and spend it. He 
went off in the boat with the men, and left Dibdin and his family in 
charge, with the cabin-boy for crew. 

This was about six o'clock. The captain was to spend the night 
on shore, but the men were to be aboard again by nine. Ten o’clock 
came and they were still absent, and as the gates of the town were 
then shut there was no chance of their return before morning. 
Dibdin found himself, for the first and only time in his life, in 
command of a ship—not a very pleasant situation. The cabin-boy 
was a smart intelligent lad, and the two decided to keep watch to- 
gether on deck. Until six o’clock in the morning the monotony of 
the occasion was relieved by the necessity of moving the vessel 
occasionally when other craft passed in or out of the harbour, which 
was done by slackening a hawser fastened to a kedge anchor. At 
six o'clock the tide had so far ebbed that all the vessels in the 
harbour were aground, and the amateur captain then turned in for a 
few hours’ sleep. From this slumber he was disturbed about ten 
o'clock by the arrival of a missive in the following terms: 


“Mr. Dibdon, “For Mr. Dibdon, Esq., Actif. 
“ Sir, 

“Pleas yor honnor, I ham in a gale. Wee got a bit of a brush 
last night with the Mounsheers, and so they put us in limbo and we want 
your honner to come and bale us out.” 

Here followed the signatures of such of the crew as could write, 
and so accustomed are sailors to their own mode, that it looked like 
a round robin. On questioning the messenger, Dibdin ascertained 
that the crew, not being able to vent their indignation against the 
captain in a satisfactory manner, were determined to punish him by 
deputy, and so, reflecting they were in the land of their natural 
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enemies (as all Englishmen then held), they fell to beating every 
Frenchman they met, until such time as they were overpowered by 
the guard and lodged in prison. 

Dibdin hastened on shore in no very amiable frame of mind, and, 
finding out the captain, who knew nothing of the affair, rated him 
soundly for the discomfort he had been put to, and threatened all 
sorts of penalties if he did not in future use his men in a reasonable 
way. Having made Mr. Warrick eat humble pie, he then went with 
him to the commandant, who, upon the matter being represented as 
a mere drunken frolic, agreed to release the men upon their paying 
certain fees or fines, and an undertaking being given for their future 
peaceable behaviour. The captain paid what was needful, and the 
released revellers were forthwith agreeably employed in carrying a 
supply of provisions on board. It need scarcely be said that Dibdin 
had by this time become a mighty favourite with the crew, but this 
was not wholly an advantage, for it earned the hearty ill-will of the 
jealous captain. 

Dunkirk was not left for ten days; but when all the brandy was 
aboard, and the Portuguese merchant had said adieu, they set sail on 
the 20th of August, 1788. For twenty-four hours there was a 
tolerably fair wind, but soon after it increased to a squall, and by the 
time the emigrants took their last glimpse of their native land off the 
Isle of Wight a gale was blowing. For five days the weather grew 
worse and worse, and the unlucky vessel lay kicking about in the 
Channel in imminent danger of destruction. To make matters 
worse, the captain became as brutal and arrogant as on shore he had 
been servile, and he treated his passengers as if they were mere 
useless lumber. On Dibdin’s remarking to the mate that he had 
hoped for better treatment, that worthy cheeringly remarked, “ What! 
do you find fault with this? Stay till he gets you into blue water!” 
So intolerable did the wretch become, that one day when he was 
asleep in the cabin, the crew came to Dibdin in a body and told him 
in plain terms, that if he would say the word they would throw the 
captain overboard. Dibdin, however, had evidently had enough of 
commanding the ship, so he declined the offer. 

At last, by luck rather than good seamanship, the vessel managed 
to get round Portland Point, presently ran up Torbay, and anchored 
two miles from Brixham. So violent was the storm even then, that 
it was six hours before a boat could be hoisted out. At last, however, 
the wanderers trod ground again, and here Dibdin’s voyage to India 
ended. He had not abandoned his project, and at first proceeded to 
endeavour to come to such an understanding with the captain as 
would enable bim to make the rest of the passage on more pleasant 
terms. As for the captain, he was again most servile and accommo- 
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dating, knowing that on shore his authority was a dead-letter. 
Fate, however, was determined that England should not be robbed of 
her national songster, and by way of wooing him back again, carried 
the news of his adventure to London, where there were certain legal 
functionaries who desired his presence. In short, he was “ wanted,” 
probably in connection with the involved affairs of the ‘ Circus ” (now 
the Surrey Theatre), in which Dibdin had vainly sunk much money 
and labour only to be ousted and robbed by the joint intrigues of 
Hughes and Grimaldi. Hearing how matters were likely to turn 
out, he removed for security to Exeter, and then to Topsham. 
Finally he put a bold face on the situation, abandoned the Active 
(which did not get out again for a month), and went up to London. 
Here he took a lodging in the Old Bailey by way of sanctuary, and 
in due time by renewing his indefatigable efforts to conquer fortune, 
succeeded in emerging from his difficulties. His success dated from 
his attempting in London an entertainment similar to that which he 
had previously carried round the provinces with indifferent success. 
It was named very aptly “'The Whim of the Moment,” and consisted 
of a monologue of a semi-dramatic and descriptive character inter- 
spersed with anecdotes and songs, the latter accompanied on the 
pianoforte, and the whole invented, written, composed, and performed 
by himself. For this entertainment and its numerous successors, 
which for nearly twenty years retained the favour of the public, he 
wrote the majority of his great sea-songs. As a concluding illustration 
of the way in which Dibdin founded his songs on observation and 
knowledge, we may refer to a song written immediately after his 
eventful voyage in which he utilises its experiences, and even intro- 
duces the phraseology of the honest mate :— 


“°Tis said we venturous die-hards, when we leave the shore, 
Our friends should mourn lest we return 
To bless their sight no more. 
But this is all a notion 
Brave Jack can’t understand; 
Some die upon the ocean, 
And some upon the land. 
Then since ’tis clear, howe’er we steer, 
No man’s life’s under his command, 
Let tempests howl, and billows roll, 
And dangers on us press, 
Of those in spite there are some joys 
Us jolly tars to bless, 
For Saturday night still comes, my boys, , 
To drink to Poll and Bess.” 


And so on, through a charming idealisation of the rough surround- 
ings on board the Active, and the frank, honest, manly philosophy 
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of the poor ters upon it. A still more beautiful and famous 
ballad, produced at the same time, is “ Poor Jack,” with its classical 
refrain— 
“There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.” 


Dibdin lived for twenty-six years after the events last detailed, and 
we have no records of his being at sea in that time. But undoubtedly, 
as he travelled a great deal, he would often enough be on the water 
in an age when sea transit was the most expeditious method of travel. 
A letter lying before the writer is dated in’ 1803, from Dublin, so 
that we have clear evidence of at least one sea passage—or rather 
two. Certain it is that he loved and knew the sea to the last, and 
never wrote of it more truly and charmingly than in such pieces as 
“The Standing Toast” and “The Veteran in Retirement,” which 
were the fruit of his latest years. 

Epwarp Riwavutt Dispry. 























Rondel. 


Art thirty years, it is enough for me 

To know I am not what I hoped to be! 

It is enough, storm-beaten on the plain, 

To view the splendid heights I cannot gain— 
Low down, to miss the music of the spheres—- 


At thirty years! 


The half of life has passed, and half remains : 
One effort more, O soul, to break the chains 
Of circumstance! to fill this page of Time 
With characters of glory, and to climb 

The steep ascent, with songs in place of tears, 


At thirty years! 


The clouds will pass; the sun will dazzle thro’ 


On rose-flushed pinnacles that pierce the Blue: 


O deep disgrace, to loiter on the plain— 


Irresolute, to grieve at toil and pain— 
To be the slave of sloth and sordid fears, 
At thirty years! 


J. R. Eastwoop. 
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“Oh, Love!—for a Year, a Week, a Day!” 


Parr I. 


“ AH, CRUEL PARTING.” 


« Wuar are you going to do with yourself this afternoon, Crofton ?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. Pay some bills in the town, and then 
perhaps call on some of the people about, just to say good-bye, you 
know. I’ve sent P.P.C.’s to most of them.” 

A most commonplace enquiry and response, and yet Paul Dal- 
rymple’s keen grey eyes twinkled anxiously as he asked the question 
in a tone of elaborate indifference, apparently intent on making 
his cigar draw properly, and Frank Crofton’s answer sounded, 
despite his best endeavours, somewhat sheepish and apologetic. 

The scene was a barrack-room, half dismantled—carpets up, 
curtains down; in the background mighty cases marked “ Captain 
F. Crofton, The Royal Manx Fusileers,” carefully adjusted so as to 
cause the greatest possible risk to life and limb; in the middle- 
distance a soldier-servant stowing away pictures, china and odds-and- 
ends of decoration, according to his lights; in the foreground the 
two speakers reposing in an oasis of hired furniture. They were an 
oddly assorted pair of friends. Frank, the typical officer of the 
days before 1880, a gay, good-humoured, good-looking youngster of 
five-and-twenty ; liking his profession and enjoying life asa man 
should with plenty of money and friends, a good conscience and excel- 
lent digestion. Paul Dalrymple, senior captain and brevet-major, 
was a shabby, silent, eccentric old man ; credited with the possession 
of boundless wealth, vast and unfailing stores of information, and 
a story. He was, in fact, the romance of the regiment. No one 
knew why he stayed in the service, except, as he candidly said, 
because there was nothing for him to do out of it, and no one could 
imagine what attraction drew him to young Crofton. 

Trank’s beautiful grey-haired mother, in her far-off northern home, 
might have told, but she never did; and the boy doesn’t know to 
this day how the letters in which Dalrymple’s name occurs are kept 
carefully apart from his other brief and unfrequent scrawls, “for old 
sake’s sake.” From the day he joined, the two seemed to gravitate 
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to one another in an unaccountable fashion, diverse as were their 
tastes and habits. 

“ Tf you are going to the Vicarage, or to Mrs. Conway’s, or any of 
those I know, you might look me up on your way, and I'll go with you.” 

“You!” in a tone of limitless amaze. 

“Why not? They’ve been as civil to me as I would let them.” 

“T could leave your card.” 

“No. I think I'd better go; especially as it’s the last we shall 
see of them all. I'll get into mufti, and be ready by three.” 

“ All right,” in a very unenthusiastic tone, and the twain parted. 

Tf soliloquies ever were spoken off the stage here might follow— 

Frank (log.): “Good old man! He'll be hideously in the way, 
but I daren’t tell him so. My last chance of a word with Nora 
gone! Something must be settled to-day. I can’t go till I know 
whether she is in earnest or only making a fool of me. I would 
have spoken the other night if I had known we should have got the 
route for Aldershot so soon. I wonder, as it’s our last night here, 
whether Mrs. Conway will suggest our coming in after mess, &c.,” 
during the process of a careful toilette. 

Major Dalrymple (striding down-hill to his quarters, biting his 
cigar savagely): ‘Ouf! Four-and-twenty hours more of this! 
Not safe then, either, as long as the post-office exists. I don’t know, 
though ; Frank isn’t good at pen-and-ink work. He’ll want help 
with the spelling. No, once let mo get to Aldershot and I shall 
breathe freely. 1’ve lost a stone in weight since we came to this 
accursed little hole” (grimly scowling at the red roofs of the little 
town below him, buried in its tamarisk groves). ‘ My brain is 
softening ; I am becoming soured, suspicious, and as great a ma- 
neeuvrer as that—that shark in petticoats, Mrs. Conway herself. Let 
me once get the boy safe from her devouring clutches, and—and I’ll 
trust the rest to Providence.” ; 

With this handsome compliment to the powers above, Major 
Dalrymple entered his room, and proceeded to divest himself of his 
shabby old tunic. In the course of the operation a thin little letter 
on foreign post fell at his feet, and regardless of time or toilette he 
deliberately sat down to re-peruse it. It was in a pretty decided 
feminine hand, and ran as follows :— 


“Dear Uncre Patt, 

“This will be posted at Parison our way Home! I feel too 
ecstatic to write rationally. ‘Think of seeing Westwood, and Sand- 
port, and the regiment and your dear old self again! 

“Oh, these weary, wandering years of life abroad! I can hardly 
believe that they have come to an end. You want to know how it 
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has all come to pass? All thanks to Madame la Comtesse’! How 
I did hate her, and how I bless her name now! I have never cared 
to say much about: her, but you know how, when I dragged papa 
away from Monaco, she reappeared at Nice, then at Florence, as soon 
as we had fairly settled down there. Always the same. Exquisitely 
dressed, coquettish to papa, maternally benevolent to me, in spite of 
the very rudest behaviour I could invent, which only resulted in 
a big quarrel between me and the pater, and in his going alone to 
her receptions for the future, and staying till all hours. Do you 
know it was almost a relief to find that it was baccarat as well as 
Madame that led him captive. She came to me one day and assured 
me with tears in her eyes that her friends would play, but that she 
had implored him, on her knees, not to join them. 

“ « His losses are but a mere bagatelle—nothing to shock you, my 
dear child,’ she protested. 

“* Whatever they are they will never be paid—unless by me,’ I 
replied coolly ; ‘and I warn you I shall only do so on condition—that 
he never sets eyes on one of you again.’ 

“Madame smiled ineffably, pressed my hands softly and kissed me 
before I could help it, breathed an elegant little benediction over me, 
and departed. She and papa had a touching farewell scene that 
very evening, leaving him so forlorn and wobegone and ashamed of 
himself, that I was able to make what terms I pleased. He is a very 
troublesome charge, dear guardian. I hope I am not too hard upon 
him, but he exasperates me beyond all bearing sometimes. He is so 
utterly selfish, so capricious and untrustworthy, that it is impossible 
for me to keep up any pretence of honouring or obeying him as a 
parent ; andas for loving him I sometimes think I was born with- 
out the capacity for giving or receiving love, till I reflect that I never 
had the chance; except as far as concerns my own dear uncle and 
guardian, the first and sole possessor of the heart and affections of 

“ His faithful little 
“ Maisre Mountsoye.” 





“Poor little woman! And they are coming home just as we 
leave, worse luck,” grumbled old Paul, folding the letter and care- 
fully pocketing it, as he gazed from his window across the valley to 
the opposite hillside, where Westwood Towers stood, solemn, stately, 
deserted. The parade of Sandport ended at the foot of the hill, but 
a long white road ran on beside the sea round its base. A few dots 
of black and red represented the traffic, with one larger dark speck in 
motion, on which the Major’s attention became suddenly fixed. He 
seized a race-glass excitedly. 

“Tt is—no—yes—it is the Conway’s basket-trap, and the old grey 
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pony. Mamma driving, and Miss Leonora’s red parasol beside her ! 
They must be going to the band at Boatstown. A four hours’ 
business at the least.” 

The old manceuvrer right cheerily replaced his one decent coat in 
its drawer, scrambled into his disgraceful old tweed suit, and meeting 
Captain Crofton at the doorway ten minutes later, said with a 
guileless smile: 

“ After all—as you said—why need I go. My card is quite as 
good to look at as Iam. Here are the pasteboards—leave them 
where you think fit—only—I say—say something very pretty to the 
Conways for me. They have always been so uncommonly civil.” 


The Conways, mother and daughter, lived in a modest little cottage 
standing between the road from the barracks and the sea. Frank 
naturally found it—as did a good many of his brother officers—the 
first place on his way to anywhere. The demure little maid-servant 
opened the door for him with a suppressed gleam of intelligence in 
her eyes, and shewed him into the well-known drawing-room; de- 
parting in quest of her mistress. It was a bright little abode. Sun- 
shine and sea-breeze poured in through the open French windows. 
Plenty of lace, blue ribbon, flowers and cheap china adorned it. 
Music of a popular description (with “ Miss L. Conway, from——,” 
a variety of initials inscribed in the top corner) strewed the piano. 

An album full of studies of the British officer lay open on the 
table, in a manner suggestive of the recent insertion of new additions ; 
and on the Davenport near the window lay a photographer's parcel 
newly opened, containing counterfeit presentments of the fair 
Leonora’s own showy self in various costumes and attitudes. While 
Frank stood wondering whether he dare purloin one of the tempting 
collection, or whether it would not be pleasanter to receive it by the 
grace of the lady herself, the maid returned disconcerted. ‘“ Very 
sorry ; but she hadn’t known the ladies was both out.” 

Poor Frank felt the temperature suddenly lowered, and a damp 
grey cloud of disappointment obscure the sunshine. He sat down at 
the Davenport to inscribe a few awkward words of farewell on his 
card, the little maid standing sympathising by. ‘There’s no 
telling when they'll be home, sir, when they go to Boatstown.” 
She answered his hopeless queries as she had done those of some 
half-dozen callers before that same afternoon, whose P.P.C.’s lay 
scattered round thick as autumn leaves. 

A shadow across the sunshine, a light step on the window-sill, a 
flutter of ribbons in the breeze. 

“Oh, Captain Crofton, is it you? Mamma has taken Netty to the 
band. Jo wait till she comes home. Tea, Susan.” 
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Alas, poor Paul Dalrymple! 


“ And that’s all, is it?” 

“Quite enough too, judging by the polite and friendly manner in 
which you receive it,” fumed Frank. 

“ Dear boy, don’t be wrath with me. Just think how little I know 
about lovers and engagements, and give me time to assimilate your 
information, and produce some sentiment worthy the occasion. So 
you really are engaged ?” 

“What else have I been saying for the last half-hour ?” 

“ And Mrs. Conway ?” 

“She is everything that is nice and kind. Oh, I know you don't 
like her, but it is Leonora I’m going to marry, not her mother ; and she 
is—everything that a man could wish. What are you saying—old ? 
Well, ’m not exactly a boy, and she is only just seven-and-twenty. 
She told me so herself directly.” 

“T’ve no doubt she did. When is the marriage to come off?” 

“As soon as possible—that is, you know—my younger brother 
Herbert only comes of age the year after next, and there can be no 
division of the property till then. Still my mother is one of the 
trustees, and I think they might stretch a point, and allow us enough 
to marry on at once—eh, Dal?” 

“ Shall you leave the service ?” 

“Yes, I fancy so, and settle down with Nora in some place like 
Southsea or Brighton, where there’s plenty goingon. I’m beginning 
to think I’ve done enough soldiering. What have you got there?” 

Major Dalrymple was fitting the key to the lock of a large leather 
photograph case, which had hitherto always lain closed upon his 
writing-table. 

“Only a portrait which I am going to put away. There! I 
don’t mind letting you see it first.” 

It was a large, beautifully finished photograph, that looked as if it 
ought to be a good likeness. A sweet little dark face looked out of 
it, full of life and intelligence. Large grey eyes, bright and stead- 
fast, a witching little mouth with sensitive curves, and a dimpled, 
determined little chin, met Frank’s curious gaze. “ Whatadarling!” 
was his comment. ‘“ Whoever is she?” 

“My niece and ward,” replied Dalrymple; “ the only child of my 
poor little sister and Lord Gerald Mountjoye, youngest son of the 
Marquis of Cavan. He broke her heart and spent her money in 
the pleasantest, lightest-going Irish way imaginable. Fortunately 
Westwood Towers and the bulk of the income was securely settled 
on Maisie—that child you are looking at; and Lord Gerald lives on 
an annuity, and as much more as he can extract from Maisie. She is 
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a wise little creature, and does her best for her prodigal father ; but 
it’s a hard life. She is bringing him home now, and is going to try 
and make a decent country gentleman out of the broken-down old 
Scapegrace.” 

“She looks as if she could do anything she chose with any man,” 
said Frank slowly, not giving up the photograph. 

“Well, to make a clean breast of it, I once hoped you would let 
her try her hand on you, Frank, some of these days. There! the 
truth is out! I have been as full of matchmaking schemes as any old 
dowager, but they are all at anend now. Give me back that portrait, 
and there’s an end of the subject. You have chosen for yourself, and 
may you be as happy as—as Miss Leonora Conway deserves.” 


Part IT. 
“JOURNEYS END WITH LOVERS’ MEETING.” 


One year had rolled through autumn to winter, to spring and 
again to early summer, but had brought no wedding-day to I'rank. 
The trustees had proved impracticable, to his profound disgust. The 
“ Royal Manx ” had had five moves in nearly as many months, for 
reasons best known to the Horse Guards. J rank’s most energetic 
efforts to get leave had thrice proved unavailing. An illness of his 
mother, a marriage of a sister, a riot in the mining regions, had suc- 
cessively interposed between him and Sandport, and thus it befell 
that never, since the day of their hurried betrothal, had he set eyes 
on his lady-love again. 

He had her letters to console him, of course; but the beautiful 
Miss Conway was not a gifted correspondent, and Frank held letter- 
writing to be an invention of the enemy, and abhorred it accordingly. 
He used to hang about inquisitively when he found Major Dalrymple 
deep in the perusal of a many-paged, closely written script, with the 
Sandport post-mark and interlaced M’s on the envelope ; and watch 
respectfully while Paul covered sheet after sheet of note-paper with 
his square uncompromising caligraphy in reply. 

“Why you and Miss Mountjoye have more to say to one another 
than Nora and I!” 

“That is very likely,” Paul would reply grimly. 


“Just a year to-day since we left Sandport,” Frank remarked to 
himself one summer day at York. “Is Nora thinking of it, I 
wonder?” he continued in a mood of unwonted sentiment as he 
made his way to his friend’s room. He expected to find it empty, 
and entered unceremoniously. 
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A young lady sprang up, and advanced to meet him with out- 
stretched hands. “Uncle Paul!” she began, and then stopped short, 
as much embarrassed as himself. 

It was twelve months since Paul Dalrymple had taken Maisie’s 
photograph from his reluctant hands and put it away out of sight, 
with the hopes and fancies he had built upon it; yet the bright 
earnest eyes and wistful smile still held possession of one corner in 
his memory. The original stood before him now, careworn and 
delicate-looking, but the same. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, feeling somehow as if she ought to 
recognize him; “I came to get a book; I didn’t know anyone 
was here.” The young lady bowed quietly and resumed her seat, 
while Frank rummaged in Paul’s bookshelf for “The Soldier’s 
Pocket-book” in vain. A staid, motherly-looking maid was in 
attendance on Miss Mountjoye, and a short whispered conference 
passed between them meanwhile. 

“Do you know where my uncle Major Dalrymple is to be found ?” 
asked Miss Mountjoye in a voice that matched her eyes, clear and 
sweet, just as Frank seized the next book that came to hand and com- 
menced a retreat. ‘“ Brent—his servant—brought us here and has 
gone to look for him.” 

“Brent is an old donkey. He knew quite well that Major 
Dalrymple was going to Leeds to-day. He'll be back at six——” 
Frank stopped abruptly, such a look of utter despair crossed the fair 
young face before him. 

“Then I have had my journey for nothing. We may go back, 
Christine,” she said, her lip quivering piteously. 

“No, indeed, you musn’t!” Frank declared impetuously. ‘“ He 
mayn’t have started yet. I'll get him for you somehow. Telegraph 
—Go after him—I know I can work it. Just let me try.” 

“You are very good,” said Maisie, recovering her composure. It 
will be doing me a great service.” 

“ Just wait here and you'll see! I'll bring him back, if I have to 
get a special train.” And off he dashed, feeling equal to any feat of 
nineteenth century knight-errantry on behalf of so fair a damozel. 

After all he had to go no further than the station, where he found 
Paul lounging about, waiting for the next train. He raised his 
grizzled eyebrows, gave a long low whistle, and shouldering his big 
stick, tramped off barrackwards without a word to poor Frank, who, 
seeing no opening for presenting himself again in Dalrymple’s 
quarters, lounged about disconsolately for the next half hour, at the 
end of which time he had the satisfaction of seeing the trio emerge 
and take the road to the station. He followed, feeling aggrieved 
and out of humour; watched Paul put mistress and maid into a 
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Harrogate carriage and keep guard at the door till it started ; and 
then at the very last moment received a sudden bright glance of 
recognition and a pretty gracious smile and bow that made him a 
happier man on the spot. 

Paul’s gnarled old features wrinkled into a grin as he watched the 
little pantomime. He joined his young friend as he walked home, 
and became unexpectedly confidential. 

“T suppose you want to know all about it, eh? I’ve been making 
a brute of myself just now to that poor little lass. All for her good, 
you know ; she wants to come and live with me, and I’ll none of her. 
Think of me with a young lady and a maid and a grand piano and a 
pug in my quarters. I’ve scolded her well and sent her home to her 
father. He is at Doncaster; left her all alone in a hotel, and she 
must needs come off at once to me with her troubles.” 

“T wish she’d come to me instead,” was Captain Crofton’s mental 
comment. 

“T can’t help her. I gave her lots of good advice, which she 
won't take—naturally.” 

“What's the trouble—her father? What has he been doing 
now?” 

“Only what might have been expected. She got him home to 
Westwood, a place with no county society to speak of (and what there 
is Lord Gerald contrived to scandalize past forgiveness in a month), so 
he took to the regular sea-side set, greatly to Maisie’s delight. She 
was only too happy to see him innocently and inexpensively amused 
anywhere, so they went in for all the small local dissipations. Ugh! 
My poor, proud Maisie sinking into that lot of garrison hacks and 
cheap swells!” Dalrymple growled angrily. 

Captain Crofton felt as if it were his duty somehow to have taken 
up the defence of Sandport society—but he didn’t. 

“Still that didn’t satisfy him, and he has broken out lately in a 
style that makes it impossible for his daughter to stay with him. 
She was prepared to leave him when, the other day, he suddenly 
announced his intention of turning and repenting, leading a new life 
and marrying ! ” 

“ And how does she take it ?” 

“ Most sensibly. She came to consult me about making her father 
an additional allowance, and giving up Westwood Towers to him and 
his bride. That was how the idea of living with me came in; but I 
soon put an end to that. She must stay at home and make the best 
of it.” 

“With a vulgar Sandport stepmother?” protested Frank indig- 
nantly. 

“We don’t know that the future Lady Gerald is any worse than 
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the regular run of Sandport girls,” Dalrymple said, with a look 
askance at his friend. “She is not very young, and by Maisie’s 
account is quite equal to managing even such a tough subject as my 
precious brother-in-law. Anyhow, we shall see her soon. Maisie 
says a most pressing invitation from her father is on its way to 
me, and I have suggested that it had better include you too. I know 
it will be all right about leave, and, if you choose, we can start to- 
morrow night and see for ourselves how the good people at Sandport 
are getting on without us.” 

Paul’s lengthy speech was received with much favour by his 
audience of one. Frank packed, thought of writing to Nora, decided 
it was no use, as he should arrive in Sandport nearly as soon as his 
letter, and awaited his invitation. It and his leave arrived together, 
and the two friends started southwards once more. 


The lights of Sandport twinkled them a cheery greeting from below 
as they drove along the star-lit road to the Towers, late on the second 
evening of their journey. Frank bestowed one glance of perfunctory 
sentiment on his lady-love’s chimney-pots; wondered whether Mrs. 
Conway asked any fellows in after mess nowadays; and then fell 
to speculating on how Miss Mountjoye would look when they met 
again. 

Miss Mountjoye looked a very gay and gracious little princess 
indeed, many years younger than the distressed damozel of York, 
when she welcomed them standing by her father’s side in the vast 
half-furnished drawing-room. Lord Gerald, who still affected the 
dashing young Irishman of bygone days, greeted them with effusive 
hospitality. He beamed on Frank and overflowed with affectionate 
cordiality to the dry old major, who received it as desert sands the 
rain—absorbing all, returning none. Still Paul was visibly gratified at 
Maisie’s bright looks, and so far unbent before dinner was over that 
Lord Gerald, deeming the moment propitious, carried him off as soon 
as he decently could afterwards to discuss his prospects—matrimonial 
and pecuniary. Frank, left to his own devices, found his way back 
to the gaunt, unhome-like drawing-room, and looked for his hostess. 
The soft surging of the rising tide and a streak of light from the 
newly-risen moon came in through an open window, and out on the 
terrace he saw a white-shrouded little figure, with bent head and 
clasped hands, standing motionless, looking out into the night, across 
the sea. He would have joined her, but the glimpse he caught of 
her face made him pause. The mouth had dropped back into its old 
pathetic curves, the delicate brows were drawn with painful thought. 
She looked so young, so tender, so burdened with cares, of which 
Paul’s revelations had given him some idea, that he felt wrathful and 
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grieved, and wild to do something to comfort or help her, all in a 
moment, as he looked at her. 

“Tm not a particularly interesting fellow,” said Frank to himself 
by way of encouragement; “but I can’t be worse company for her 
than her own meditations seem to be;” and forthwith stepped out 
on to the terrace beside her. 

He was apparently justified in his conclusions, for Major Dalrymple, 
entering the room an hour later, heard two young voices in gay, low- 
toned discourse outside, and a peal of the most mirthful girlish 
laughter that had ever issued from Maisie’s lips. 

“Listen to me, young one,” he addressed Frank, when they parted 
for the night ; ‘ have you told my niece of your engagement ?” 

“Well, no, I haven’t,” replied Frank rather blankly. 

“ May I ask, why not ?” 

“T really—well, the truth is—I forgot all about it.” 

Major Dalrymple chuckled grimly and retired. 

* * * * * * 

“T’ll go and call directly after luncheon,” thought Frank next 
morning, as he made his way from the beach after a swim. ‘“ Mrs. 
Conway never liked people to come in in the mornings, and besides I 
promised Miss Mountjoye to show her how to mount those photo- 
graphs ;” and up the rough flight of stone steps to the Parade he 
scrambled, feeling somewhat guiltily that one engagement—and not 
the right one—was pleasanter to anticipate than the other. 

Sandport is an early place. The pleasure boats were already drawn 
down to the shingle, the white bathing machines out and occupied. 
There was a flutter of bright morning toilettes on the Parade, a 
sound of children’s voices from the beach below. One sailor-blue 
lady, with a yellow novel, turned and looked at Frank as he 
crossed the Parade to the steep path that climbs up the hill to the 
Towers. 

“Nora?” he exclaimed. 

« Frank!” 

They were alone, in the shelter of a little clump of stunted pines ; 
but she made no rush into his arms, nor did he offer her any 
encouragement to do so. 

“You got my letter?” she asked. 

“What letter? Nothing since last week. Anything the 
matter?” 

“Oh, Frank, I wish you had read it! I had no idea you were 
coming. I thought I was never to see you again, and you didn’t 
care |.” 

“ What nonsense!” said Frank rather uncivilly; “a man can’t 
keep running down to pay calls from one end of England to the 
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other. But, Nora dear—” and he drew nearer and made some 
suggestion of putting his arm round her waist, cut short by— 

“ Don’t. Please. The truth is—I have seen from your letters for 
some time how it was with you. You felt your engagement a 
burden, and so I wrote to release you. Indeed—indeed, I did it for 
the best. Your heart has never been in it, Frank. Some day you 
will thank me. I could not go on with it if I did not feel certain it 
was for your happiness.” 

Miss Conway had recovered her powers of expression, and looked 
very pretty and appealing, as she laid one slender hand on Frank’s 
arm, and lifted her big blue eyes to his face. 

“It’s hard for a fellow to be thrown over like this, without a word 
of warning. Why couldn’t you have found it out sooner?” was all 
the reply that came to his lips. He felt it was not a happy effort. 

“T was not sure, and I shrank from giving you pain, dear. I 
shall never, never feel the same again towards anyone—but if I only 
know you are happy 7 

Here she turned sharply away and pressed her handkerchief 
gently to her eyes with good effect. 

“ Nora—darling! Don’t give me up so readily! I know I can’t 
write decent letters, but I'll make you a good husband if you'll give 
me the chance.” 

She shook her head. 

“Just a few months more to wait! You know it’s not my fault 
that we have been engaged so long ” (another gently mournful shake 
of the head)—“ unless you have seen any fellow who will suit you 
better——” 

Nora turned on him with a face full of outraged tenderness. 

“ How can you znsulé me so!” 

There came a crushing of footsteps on the gravel behind them, and 
they instinctively fell into position. Miss Conway put up ber parasol 
andstrolledon. Frank lounged indifferently beside her. They were 

close to the end of the Parade, and must perforce turn; which they 
did, coming face to face with Major Dalrymple enjoying his early 
pipe, Lord Gerald tripping jauntily in his little polished boots and 
gaiters, and Maisie between them, with her big wet-coated retriever. 
Paul pulled out his pipe and came to a dead stop, as if he were 
pointing. Maisie smiled at Frank and bowed to Nora with rather 
an astonished air. 
“Good-morning, Miss Conway. I didn’t know you knew Captain 

Crofton.” 

“We have met before—some time ago,” said the fair Leonora, 
demurely, with very pink cheeks. ‘‘ Good-morning, Lord Gerald.” 
“Mydear! Good-morning to you. I’m just delighted to meet 
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you! Here’s my brother-in-law and his friend come down on 
purpose to make your acquaintance. This is Major Dalrymple. 
Paul, my dear fellow, let me introduce you to your future sister-in- 
law—the lady who is going to honour the family by becoming Lady 
Gerald Mountjoye!” 

Tableau! Curtain falls. 
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Henry D. Thoreau. 





“ Mr. THOREAU dined with us. He is a singular character—a young man 
with much of wild, original nature still remaining in him; and so far as 
he is sophisticated, it is in a way and method of his own. He is asugly as 
sin, long-nosed, queer-mouthed, and with uncouth and somewhat rustic, 
though courteous, manners, corresponding very well with such an exterior. 
But his ugliness is of an honest and agreeable fashion, and becomes him 
much better than beauty.” 


This extract from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Diary in 1842 describes 
Thoreau as he appeared, three years before his retirement to Walden, 
to one who was scarcely likely to do full justice to a genius so widely 
dissimilar to his own. The gifted inhabitant of the Old Manse, 
whose recent experiences at Brook Farm had led him to look with 
suspicion on all that savoured of enthusiasm for social reform, and to 
view everything from a purely literary and artistic standpoint, could 
scarcely be expected to appreciate very warmly the character of a 
young enthusiast who had declared open war against custom and 
society, and was preaching a crusade against every sort of luxury 
and self-indulgence. Still less could the ordinary American citizen 
understand that novel gospel which bid him dispense with most of 
those things which he had been brought up to regard as the necessary 
comforts of life. Accordingly we are not surprised to find that 
Thorean’s doctrines obtained but little recognition during his life- 
time ; he was regarded with profound respect by a few select friends, 
_ Emerson among the number; but to the many he appeared merely 
eccentric and quixotic, his sojourn at Walden gaining him the 
reputation of a hermit and misanthrope. Even now, nearly a 
quarter of a century after his death, he is not known as he deserves 
to be either in America or this country; most readers ignore or 
misunderstand him; and it is left to a small but increasing number 
of admirers to do justice to one of the most remarkable and original 
characters that America has yet produced. Thoreau was pre- 
eminently the apostle of “ plain living and high thinking ;” and to 
those who are indifferent to this doctrine he must ever appeal in 
vain ; on the other hand, those who have realized the blessings of a 
simple and healthful life can never feel sufficient gratitude or 
admiration for such a book as ‘ Walden,’ which is rightly regarded 
as the masterpiece of Thoreau’s genius. 

One of the causes that have contributed to the general lack of 
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interest in Thoreau’s writings is the want of a good memoir of his 
life. Emerson’s account of him* is excellent as far as it goes, but 
it is very short and cursory; while the other lives,} though each is 
not without some merit of its own, are hardly satisfactory enough to 
become really popular. As so little is known of Thoreau by most 
people, it may be well, before I proceed to an examination of his 
writings and philosophy, to enumerate very briefly the leading facts 
of his life. He was born in 1817 in Concord, Massachusetts, his 
father being a manufacturer of lead pencils in that place. He was 
educated at Harvard College, and after leaving the University taught 
for a short time in a private school, but soon becoming weary of the 
educational profession he devoted himself to his father’s trade till he 
had completely mastered it in all its details, Then, finding that the 
true aim and object of his ambition was to live a simple, natural, 
open-air life, he became, as he himself has humorously recorded, 
“self-appointed inspector of snow-storms and rain-storms,” and gave 
himself up to that intimate communion with nature from which he 
seemed to derive all his intellectual strength. In 1845 he built 
himself a hut on the shores of Walden Pond, a short distance from 
Concord, and there lived for over two years. After this sojourn in 
the woods he returned to Concord, and the quiet tenor of his life was 
afterwards only interrupted by occasional visits to the Maine Woods, 
Canada, Cape Cod, and other places of interest, of which journeys 
he has left an account in his books. He died in 1862 from a disease 
of the lungs, the result of a severe cold taken through unwise 
exposure in winter. His best known works are ‘Walden,’ the ‘ Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,’ ‘ Anti-Slavery and Reform 
Papers,’ and the Diaries. 

It has been remarked by some critics, who take an unfavourable 
view of Thoreau’s philosophy, that his life was strikingly devoid of 
those wide experiences and opportunities of studying mankind, which 
alone can justify an individual in arraigning, as Thoreau did, the 
whole system of modern society.{ Itshould be remembered, however, 
that he possessed that keen native wisdom and practical insight, 
which, combined with fearless self-inspection, are often a better form 
of education than the more approved methods. Like all other 
enthusiasts, Thoreau sometimes taught a half-truth rather than a 
whole one; but that does not alter the fact that his teaching was 


* Prefixed to Thoreau’s ‘ Excursions.’ Messrs. Ticknor and Fields: 
Boston. 

t ‘Thoreau, His Life and Aims,’ by H. A. Page. Chatto and Windus. 
‘Thoreau, The Poet-Naturalist,’ by W. Ellery Channing. Boston. ‘ Life 
in America’ (Men of Letters Series), by F. B. Sanborn. 

t Vide Lowell’s Essay on Thoreau, in ‘ My Study Windows,’ 
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true as far as it went. In his life-protest against the luxury and 
self-indulgence which he saw everywhere around him, he no doubt 
occasionally over-stated his own case, and ignored some objections 
which might reasonably have been raised against his doctrines ; but 
in the main his conclusions are generally sound and unimpeachable. 
Self-taught, time-saving, and laconic, he struck by a sort of unerring 
instinct at the very root of the question which he chanced to be 
discussing, not pausing to weigh objections, or allowing any difficulties 
to divert him from his aim. We may now proceed to consider the 
chief features of his philosophy. 

Thoreau has been called a Stoic; and there is undoubtedly much 
in his philosophy that is akin to the spirit of ancient Stoicism. With 
him, as with Epictetus, conformity to nature is the basis of his 
teaching, and he has been finely called by Emerson the “ Bachelor of 
Nature,” a term which might well have been applied to many of the 
old Greek and Roman Stoics. It is a remarkable fact that there is 
rarely any mention of love in his writings, but friendship, as with the 
Stoics, isa common theme, this subject being treated of at considerable 
length in the ‘ Week.’ * His main point of similarity, however, to the 
Stoic philosophers is to be found in his ceaseless protest against all 
kinds of luxury and superfluous comforts. Like Socrates, he could 
truly say, on seeing the abundance of other people’s possessions, 
“ How many things are there that I do not desire!” and every page of 
‘Walden’ bears testimony to the sincerity of this feeling. The key- 
note of the book is the sentiment expressed in Goldsmith’s words, 
“Man wants but little here below,” with the difference that Thoreau 
did not merely talk of Arcadian simplicity, in the manner that was 
so common with literary men a century ago, but carried his theories 
into practical effect. His furniture at Walden consisted of a bed, 9 
table, a desk, three chairs, a looking-glass, a pair of tongs, and a few 
plates, knives, forks, and cooking-utensils. He had three pieces of 
limestone on his desk, but finding they required to be dusted daily, 
he threw them out of the window, preferring to spend the time in 
dusting “ the furniture of his mind.” A lady once offered him a 
mat, but for the same reason this offer was declined. His dress, 
diet, and whole system of life were framed on similar principles. 
When asked at table what dish he preferred, he answered “the 
nearest,” and he was surprised at the anxiety which people usually 
manifest to have new and unpatched clothes rather than a sound 
conscience. In short, his utterances on this subject of superfluous 
comforts were such as would have made Dr. Samuel Johnson’s hair 
stand on end with amazement and indignation had they been 
promulgated on one of the many occasions when the Doctor used to 

* Pages 282-3' 4. 
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demonstrate to his audience the beneficial results of luxury, in the 
full confidence that he was teaching a great economic truth! 
Freedom from artificial wants, and a life in harmony with nature, are 
again and again insisted upon by Thoreau as the basis of all true 
happiness; and these he certainly pursued with unfaltering con- 
sistency through his own singular career. In this sense he was a 
true Stoic philosopher. But there are also important differences. 
Thoreau was free from that coldness of heart which was too often a 
characteristic of the Stoics of old, and was animated by a far wider 
and nobler spirit of humanity. It is true that there was a certain 
reserve in his manner which made his acquaintances a little afraid of 
him, and caused one of his friends to remark, “I Jove Henry, but I 
cannot like him.” But this existed only in his manner ; in heart he 
was at all times thoroughly kindly and sympathetic. There is a 
passage in his diary* where he regrets his own tendency to use more 
harsh and cynical expressions about mankind than he really intended, 
owing to the somewhat paradoxical style of conversation in which he 
indulged, and which his friends seemed to expect from him. But his 
enthusiastic admiration for the heroes of the anti-slavery agitation 
was a proof that he was quite free from the coldness of a merely 
theoretic Stoicism ; indeed he has a just claim to be considered one 
of the leaders of the great humanitarian movement of this century, 
his sympathy with the lower animals being one of the most extra- 
ordinary features of his character. He had been influenced far too 
deeply by the teaching of Channing, Emerson, and the transcen- 
dental school, to permit of his being classed as a mere cynic or 
misanthrope. 

“ Simplify, simplify,” was the cry that was for ever on Thoreau’s 
lips, in his life-protest against the increasing luxury and extravagance 
and hypocrisy of the age. The lesson taught us by ‘ Walden’ is that 
there are two ways of becoming rich; one—the method usually 
adopted—by conforming to the conventional laws of society, and 
amassing sufficient money to enable one to purchase all the 
“comforts” of which mer think they have need; the other—a 
simpler and more expeditious process—by limiting one’s desires to 
those things which are really necessary; in Thoreau’s own words, 
“ A man is rich in proportion to the number of things which he can 
afford to let alone.” It is habit only which makes us regard as 
necessary a great part of the equipments of civilized life, and an 
experience such as that of Thoreau during his sojourn at Walden 
goes to prove that we might be healthier and happier if we could 
bring ourselves to dispense with many of our superfluous and artificial 
wants, and thus substitute a manly independence for our present 

* ‘Early Spring in Massachusetts,’ p. 124. 
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childish dependence on the labour of others. Thoreau was not a 
foolish champion of savage and barbarous isolation against the 
appliances and improvements of civilized society ; it is not denied by 
him that on the whole the civilized state is far preferable to the 
savage condition ; but he shows that in some ways the increase of 
artificial wants, and of skill in supplying them, has proved a curse 
rather than a blessing to the human race, and he points out an easy 
and perfectly practicable way out of this difficulty. Every one may 
add to his own riches, and may lessen his own labour, and that of 
others, in the treadmill of competitive existence, by the simple 
expedient of living less artificially. There are few indeed who, if 
they go to the root of the matter, and cast aside the prejudices of 
custom and convention, will not discover that they could be equally 
happy—nay, far happier, without much of what is now most 
expensive in their houses, in the way of furniture, clothing, and diet. 
Thoreau discovered by his own experiment,* that by working about 
six weeks in the year, he could meet all the expenses of living, and 
have free for study the whole of his winters as well as most of his 
summers, a discovery which may throw considerable light on the 
solution of certain social problems in our own country. Even if we 
allow an ample margin for the peculiarity of his case, and the 
favourable conditions under which he made his experiment, the 
conclusion seems to be unavoidable that the burden of labour which 
falls on the majority of the human race is not only very unfairly 
distributed, but in itself unnecessarily heavy. 

Thoreau cannot be called a Socialist ; he was rather an Individu- 
alist of the most uncompromising type. One of his most striking 
characteristics was his strong contempt for the orthodox social virtues 
of “charity” and “ philanthropy,” which lead men—so he thought 
—to attempt a cheap method of improving their fellow-creatures 
without any real sacrifice or reform on their own side. In no part of 
‘Walden’ is the writing more vigorous and trenchant than when 
Thoreau is discussing the “ philanthropic enterprises” in which 
some of his fellow-townsmen reproachfully invited him to join. 
“Doing good,” he declares, is one of the professions that are full ; 
and if he knew for a certainty that a man was coming to his house 
with the design of doing him good, he should run for his life, for he 
would rather suffer evil the natural way. So too with charity : 

“It may be that he who bestows the largest amount of time and money 
on the needy, is doing the utmost by his mode of life to produce that misery 
which he strives in vain to relieve. Some show their kindness to the poor 


by employing them in their kitchens. Would they not be kinder if they 
employed themselves there ?” 


* «Walden,’ pp. 75-77. 
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We are not surprised to find that Thoreau’s favourite modern 
author was Carlyle, the philosophy of Work (not in the commercial 
sense) being one that would eminently commend itself to the very 
practical mind of the author of ‘Walden.’ With Ruskin he does not 
seem to have been familiar, though there is no writer to whom in 
many respects he was more akin; indeed, as a castigator of the 
faults of modern civilization and artificial society, he occupies in 
America a position very similar to that of Ruskin in England. 
There are many whole passages in ‘ Walden’ which are strikingly 


Ruskinian in their manner of thought and expression ; as for instance 
the following : * 


“Nature has no human inhabitant who appreciates her. The birds with 
their plumage and their notes are in harmony with the flowers, but what 
youth or maiden conspires withthe wild luxuriant beauty of Nature? She 
flourishes most alone, far from the towns where they reside. Talk of 


heaven! ye disgrace earth.” 

Again the resemblance is very striking when we find Thoreau 
inveighing against the luxury of the railroad car, with its divans and 
ottomans and velvet cushions and “ a malaria all the way.” 


“That devilish Iron Horse,” he exclaims,} “ whose ear-rending neigh is 
heard throughout the town, he it is that has browsed off all the woods on 
Walden shore: that Trojan horse, with a thousand men in his belly, in- 


troduced by mercenary Greeks.” 

Many, too, are his strictures} on the monstrous ugliness of recent 
American architecture, and his meditations on the sacred delight of 
a man building his own dwelling, as he himself did at Walden, and 
lingering lovingly over foundation, doors, windows, hearth, and every 
other detail. When he considers how flimsily modern houses are in 
general built, paid for or not paid for, as the case may be, he expresses 
his wonder that “the floor does not give way under the visitor while 
he is admiring the gewgaws upon the mantelpiece, and let him 
through to the cellar, to some solid and honest, though earthy, 
foundation.” Like Ruskin again, Thoreau declines to yield homage 
to the supremacy of the nineteenth century, even on the score of 
such boasted modern inventions as the Telegraph and Post Office, 
for he insists that he only received one or two letters in all his life 
that were worth the postage, and that the Telegraph cannot greatly 
benefit those who, it may be, have nothing important to communicate. 
For newspapers also, and all the trivialities of newspaper gossip, he 
had a profound contempt, caring nothing to read of men robbed or 
murdered, houses blown up, vessels wrecked, or cows run over on the 
railroad, because he could discover nothing memorable in this. Even 
books were not always found to be desirable; there being times 


* Page 216, t Page 208. 
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when he “could not afford to sacrifice the bloom of the present 
moment to any work,”’—a remark which reminds one of Ruskin’s 
statement that he never reads in spring-time. In like manner 
Thoreau was in no way interested in the ordinary conversation of 
“society”; for, as he characteristically observes, “a goose is a goose 
still, dress it as you will.” The author of ‘Fors Clavigera’ has 
there put it on record that he could never contemplate a visit to a 
country which has no castles; if however he had visited America 
during Thoreau’s lifetime, I think he might have found a compensa- 
tion even for this great disadvantage. At any rate, he might have 
met one kindred spirit across the Atlantic, one man who cared so 
little for party politics that he never voted, and who, amidst all the 
hurry and fluster of his enterprising countrymen, preferred travelling 
on foot to being jerked along on a railroad. 

Mr. Lowell, in an essay on Thoreau in ‘My Study Windows,’ 
finds fault with him for this hostility to the tendency of his age. 
He complains of his exaggerated idea of self-importance, which led 
him (according to the critic’s view) to prize a lofty way of thinking, 
“not so much because it was good in itself as because he wished few 
to share it with him.” I think this is very unfair to Thoreau, and 
due to a complete lack of sympathy with the spirit in which he 
wrote. Still more surprising is the assertion that Thoreau was the 
victim of a morbid self-consciousness, and that his didactic style was 
the outcome of an unhealthy mind! It is an unprofitable task for 
an admirer of a great man to combat charges such as these, which 
are only another proof, if proof were needed, of the fact that one 
man of genius is often lamentably and ludicrously unable to recognise 
and appreciate the merits of another, and that the best writers 
are often the most erroneous critics. It is impossible to estimate 
rightly any literary work, unless one is to some extent in sympathy 
with the aims and objects of the author; a qualification which 
Mr. Lowell certainly does not possess in the case of Thoreau. The 
culminating absurdity of his criticism is reached when he asserts that 
Thoreau “had no humour.” The author of ‘ Walden’ destitute of 
humour! Even Mr. Matthew Arnold’s recent dictum, that Shelley’s 
literary immortality will be due to his prose writings rather than his 
poems, must yield the place of honour among the curiosities of 
criticism to this amazing and unsurpassable utterance on the part of 
the author of the ‘ Biglow Papers.’ 

There is one aspect of Thoreau’s teaching which is scarcely men- 
tioned by his biographers, though it is of considerable importance in 
forming a just estimate of his character; I refer to his humanitarian 
views. His hatred of war is very strongly expressed in those 
passages where he condemns the iniquitous attack which the United 
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States were then making on Mexico; war, he says, is “a damnable 
business ;” since those concerned in it, “soldiers, colonel, captain, 
corporal, powder-monkeys, and all,” are in reality peaceably inclined, 
and are forced to fight against their common sense and consciences.” 
Of his detestation of the system of slavery I shall have occasion to 
speak farther on. But Thoreau went much farther than this; his 
humanity was shown not only in his relations to men, but also in his 
dealings with the lower animals. Emerson tells us that, though a 
naturalist, Thoreau used neither trap nor gun—a fact which must 
have been independently noticed by all readers of ‘ Walden’ or the 
diaries. It was his habit to eat no flesh ; though with characteristic 
frankness he confesses to having once slaughtered and devoured a 
woodchuck which ravaged his bean-field. He laughs at the farmer 
who tells him that it is not possible to live on vegetable food alone, 
walking at that very time behind the oxen, “ which, with vegetable- 
made bones, jerk him and his lumbering plough along in spite of 
every obstacle.” Yet at the same time, it must be admitted that he 
was not a consistent vegetarian, for we find constant mention of his 
fishing in Walden Pond, and his dinner was sometimes composed of 
“a mess of fish.” This apparent contradiction in Thoreau’s dietetic 
philosophy is explained in that chapter of ‘Walden’ which is headed 
‘*‘ Higher Laws,” where we find the fullest statement of his views on 
the humanitarian question. He begins by remarking that he finds 
in himself two instincts—one towards a higher and more spiritual 
life; the other, the hunting-instinct, towards a primitive and savage 
state. He reverences both of these instincts, being of opinion that 
there is “a period in the history of individuals, as of the race, when 
the hunters are the best men.” It is natural, he thinks, that boys and 
youths should wish to shoulder a fowling-piece and betake themselves 
to the woods ; but (and here is the essence of Thoreau’s teaching on 
this subject) “at last, if he has the seeds of a better life in him, he 
distinguishes his proper objects, as a poet or naturalist it may be, and 
leaves the gun and fish-pole behind.” Thoreau himself had sold his 
gun long before his sojourn at Walden, and though he did not feel 
the same scruple about fishing, he nevertheless confesses that he 
could not fish “without falling off a little in self-respect.” This 
leads him to dwell on the whole question of food, and he states his 
own opinion as being very strongly in favour of a purely vegetarian 
diet as being at once more cleanly, more economical, and more moral 
than the usual system of flesh-food.t ‘“ Whatever my own practice 
may be,” he adds, “I have no doubt that it is a part of the destiny 
of the human race, in its gradual improvement, to leave off eating 


* Essay on “ Civil Disobedience.” 
+ Vide especially pp. 230-235. 
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animals, as surely as the savage tribes have left off eating each other 
when they came in contact with the more civilized.” This is 
Thoreau’s testimony to that particular brand of the humanitarian 
movement which claims that without it no other can in itself be 
logical or consistent ; and it is perhaps the more valuable testimony 
as coming from a perfectly unprejudiced witness, one who, as he 
himself says, could at times “ eat a fried rat with good relish.” 

The last point connected with Thoreau’s teaching on which it will 
be necessary to enter, is the subject of politics. And here one might 
be tempted to state briefly, and once for all, that Thoreau had 
nothing to do with politics; and thus follow the example of that 
writer on natural history, mentioned by De Quincey, who, after 
heading a chapter with the words “Concerning the Snakes of 
Iceland,” proceeded to remark, “There are no snakes in Iceland.” 
But though Thoreau was no politician in the ordinary use of the 
word, and never voted in his life, yet, in another sense, he took a 
good deal of interest in American state-affairs, especially during the 
latter years of his life, and left several pamphlets and lectures of the 
highest possible merit. In his essay on “Civil Disobedience,” he 
gives expression to that strong feeling of individualism which caused 
him to resent the meddling and muddling propensities, as they 
seemed to him, of American government, as seen in the Mexican war 
abroad, and slavery at home. ‘ Must the citizen,” he asks, “ resign 
his conscience to the legislator?” In one way he felt he could make 
a vigorous protest, and that was on the occasion when he confronted 
the Government in the person of its tax-collector. He refused to pay 
the poll-tax, and was on this account once put into prison, the true 
place, as he says, for a just man, “under a Government that im- 
prisons any unjustly.” His own account of his incarceration, and 
the night he spent in prison, may be found, told in his best and most 
incisive style, in this same essay on “Civil Disobedience.” The two 
main causes of this withdrawal of his allegiance to the State were, as 
I have already said, the aggressive war waged on Mexico and the 
maintenance of slavery in Massachusetts; he did not care “ to trace 
the course of his dollar,” paid in taxes to the State, “till it buys a 
man, or a musket to shoot one with.” On the subject of slavery he 
was strongly and profoundly moved. No more powerful and eloquent 
indictment of the iniquities of that unholy traffic was ever published 
than in his three papers on “Slavery in Massachusetts,” “ A Plea 
for Captain John Brown,” and “The Last Days of John Brown.” 
Those who have hitherto imagined Thoreau to have been a mere 
recluse, interesting only as a hermit in an age when hermits 
are somewhat out of date, will be obliged to reconsider their 
opinion, if they take into consideration these splendid essays, so full 
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of sound common-sense, trenchant satire, and noble enthusiasm for 
humanity. 

But it is time now to bid farewell to Thoreau in his character of 
philosopher and moralist, and to view him awhile in another light. 
He has been well called by Ellery Channing the “ Poet-Naturalist ” ; 
for to the ordinary qualifications of the naturalist—patience, watch- 
fulness, and precision—he added in a rare degree the genius and 
inspiration of the poet. He may be described as standing midway 
between old Gilbert White of Selborne, the naturalist par excel- 
lence, and Michelet, the impassioned writer of that wonderful book 
‘L’Oiseau,.’ He had all that amazing knowledge of the country, its 
Fauna and Flora, which characterised Gilbert White, his familiarity 
with every bird, beast, insect, fish, reptile, and plant, being something 
little less than miraculous to the ordinary unobservant townsman. 
Very suggestive of Selborne, too, was that pocket-diary of Thoreau’s, 
in which were entered the names of all the native Concord plants, and 
the date of the day on which each would bloom. “ His power of 
observation,” Emerson tells us, “seemed to indicate additional 
senses.” On the other hand, he equalled Michelet—and it is scarcely 
possible to give him greater praise than this—in that still higher 
creative power, which can draw from a scientific fact of natural 
history a poetical thought or image to be applied to the life of man. 
As Michelet could see in the heron the type of fallen grandeur, the 
dispossessed monarch still haunting the scenes of his former glory ; 
or in the woodpecker the sturdy solitary workman of the forest, 
neither gay nor sad in mood, but happy in the performance of his 
ceaseless task ; so Thoreau delighted in idealising and moralising on 
the facts which he noted in his daily rambles by forest, river, or 
pond. He sees the pincushion galls on the young white oaks in 
early summer, the most beautiful object of the woods, though but a 
disease and excrescence, “ beautiful scarlet sins, they may be.” 
“Through our temptations,” he adds, “ay, and our falls, our virtues 
appear.” Countless instances of this kind of thought could be picked 
out from his diaries and the pages of ‘ Walden’; in fact, Thoreau 
has been blamed, and not altogether without reason, for carrying this 
moralising tendency to excess—a fault which he perhaps acquired 
through the influence of the Transcendental movement. In love of 
birds he certainly yielded no whit to Michelet himself; and he is 
never weary of recording his encounters with the bob-o’-links, cat- 
birds, whip-poor-wills, chickadees, and numerous other species. His 
paper on the ‘ Natural History of Massachusetts’ gives a short and 
pithy summary of his experiences in this subject ; but he had usually 
a strange dislike of writing detached memoirs, preferring to let the 
whole subject rest undivided in his mind. His studies as naturalist 
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were too much a part of his whole character to be kept separate from 
the rest, and must therefore be sought for throughout the whole 
body of his works. This intense love of wooderaft, together with 
his taste for all Indian lore, and all hunting adventure, give a wild 
and racy charm to Thoreau’s books which often reminds one of Defoe 
and other early writers. On the subject of fishing not even Izaak 
Walton himself could write as Thoreau has done, though one is 
somewhat reminded of the father of the “ gentle craft” in reading 
passages such as the following : * “ Who knows what admirable virtue 
of fishes may be below low-water mark, bearing up against a hard 
destiny ? Thou shalt ere long have thy way up all the rivers, if I 
am not mistaken. Yea, even thy dull watery dream shall be more 
than realized. Keep a stiff fin then, and stem all the tides thou 
mayst meet.” Still more wonderful are the descriptions of the weird 
and mysterious characteristics of fishing—the cork that goes dancing 
down the stream when suddenly “ emerges this fabulous inhabitant 
of another element, a thing heard of but not seen, as if it were the 
creation of an eddy, a true product of the running stream,” or, still 
more memorable, the midnight fishing on Walden Pond when the 
angler, anchored in forty feet of water, “communicated with a long 
flaxen line with mysterious nocturnal fishes” below, now and then 
feeling a vibration along the line “indicative of some life prowling 
about its extremity, some dull uncertain blundering purpose.” 

If Thoreau could thus sympathise with the mysteries of fish-life, 
we are the better able to believe what his biographers more than 
once tell us, that fishes often swam into his hand and would allow him 
to lift them out of the water, to the unspeakable amazement of his 
companions in the boat. His influence over animals seems indeed to 
have been little less than miraculous, and recalls many of the legends 
of the anchorites in the Middle Ages and of St. Francis d’Assisi. As 
Kingsley has pointed out in his ‘ Hermits,’ the power of attracting 
wild animals was doubtless in large measure due to the hermits’ 
habit of sitting motionless for hours, and their perfect freedom from 
anger or excitement, so that there is nothing absurd or improbable in 
such stories as those of the swallows sitting and singing on the knees 
of St. Guthlac, or the robin building its nest in St. Karilef’s hood. 
Much the same is recorded of Thoreau’s habitual patience and 
immobility. Emerson tells us that “ he knew how to sit immovable, 
a part of the rock he rested on, until the bird, the reptile, the fish, 
which had retired from him, should come back and resume its habits, 
nay, moved by curiosity, should come to him and watch him.” Of 
all such stories of strange sympathy between men and the lower 


* «A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,’ p. 44. 
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animals none are so beautiful as those recorded in the life of St. 
Francis; but certainly Thoreau may claim the honour of having 
approached nearest in modern times to that sense of perfect brother- 
hood and sympathy with all innocent creatures. There is a singular 
resemblance between the legend of the tench which followed the boat 
in which St. Francis was praying and some of the anecdotes told 
about Thoreau. 

Thoreau’s retirement to Walden has naturally led many people to 
consider him as a sort of modern hermit, and the attraction he 
exercised over the inhabitants of the woods and waters was only one 
of many points of resemblance. ‘There was the same recognition of 
the universal brotherhood of men, the same scorn of the selfish 
luxury and childish amusements of society, and the same impatience 
of the farce which men call “ politics,” the same desire of self- 
concentration and undisturbed thought. Thoreau also possessed, in 
a marked degree, that power of suddenly and strongly influencing 
those who conversed with him, which was so characteristic of the 
hermits. Young men who visited him were often converted in a 
moment to the belief “ that this was the man they were in search of, 
the man of men, who could tell them all they should do.”* But it 
would be a grievous wrong to Thoreau to allow this comparison, a just 
one up to a certain point, to be drawn out beyond its fair limits. He 
was something more than a solitary. He had higher aims than the 
anchorites of old. He went to the woods, as he himself has told us, 
because he wished “to live deliberately, to front only the essential 
facts of life.” So far he was like the hermits of the East. But it 
was only a two-years’ sojourn, not a life-visit that he made to Walden ; 
his object was not merely to retire, but to fit himself for a more 
perfect life. He left the woods “ for as good reason as he went there,” 
feeling that he had several more lives to live, and could not spare 
more time for that one. Even while he lived at Walden he visited 
his family and friends at Concord every two or three days; indeed, 
one of his biographers t asserts that he “ bivouacked” at Walden 
rather than actually lived there, though this is hardly the impression 
conveyed by Thoreau himself or other authorities. Very different 
also was Thoreau in his complete freedom from the morbid asceticism 
and unhealthy habit of body which too often distinguished the 
hermits. His frugality was deliberate and rational, based on the 
belief that the truest health and happiness must be sought in wise 
and unvarying moderation ; but there was no trace of any unreasoning 
asceticism ; his object being to vivify, not mortify, the flesh. His 


* Emerson’s ‘Memoir of Thoreau,’ p. 18. 
t Ellery Channing’s ‘ Memoir’ p. 18. 
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nature was essentially simple and vigorous ; he records in his diary* 
that he thought bathing one of the necessaries of life, and wonders 
what kind of religion could be that of a certain New England farmer, 
who told him he had not had a bath for fifteen years. Now we read 
of St. Antony—and the same is told of most other hermits—that he 
never washed his body with water, and could not endure even to wet 
his feet; dirtiness therefore must be considered a sine qué non in 
the character of a true hermit, and this would entirely disqualify 
Thoreau for being ranked in that class. It is at once pleasanter and 
more correct, if we must make any comparisons at all, to compare 
him to the philosopher Epictetus, who lived in the vicinity of Rome 
in a little hut which had not so much as a door, his only attendant 
being an old servant-maid, and his property consisting of little more 
than an earthen lamp. Thoreau had the advantage over the Stoic in 
having no servant-maid at Walden; but as he indulged himself in a 
door, we may fairly set one luxury against the other, and the two 
philosophers may be classed on the whole as equally praiseworthy 
examples of a consistent simplicity and hardihood. 

Thoreau’s diaries afford much delightful reading, and give us a 
good insight into his character and mode of life. They abound in 
notes of his observations on Natural History, with here and there 
some poetical thought or moral reflection attached ; sometimes there 
is an account of a voyage up the Assabet River, or a walking tour to 
Monadnock, or some other neighbouring mountain. These diaries 
have lately been edited by Mr. H. G. O. Blake, a friend of Thoreau, 
who has arranged them according to seasons,t not years, various 
passages written in different years being grouped together under the 
same day of the month, thus giving a more connected picture of the 
climate under which Thoreau lived, and the scenes in which he took 
such delight. 

Thoreau’s poems are certainly the least successful part of his work. 
They were published in various American magazines, and he is fond 
of interpolating parts of them in his books. Some selections from 
them may be found in Page's ‘ Life of Thoreau.’ But it must be 
confessed that though Thoreau had a truly poetical mind, and though 
he may justly be styled the “ Poet-Naturalist,” he had not that power 
of expression in verse which is a necessary attribute of the true poet. 
Prose-poet let us call him, as we call De Quincey or Ruskin, or 
Hawthorne; but poet in the ordinary sense he was not. He was a 
clear-headed, fearless thinker, whose force of native shrewdness and 
penetration led him to test the value of all that is regarded as 

* «Summer,’ pp. 352, 353. 
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indispensable in artificial life, and to reject much of it as unsound ; 
he was gifted also with an enthusiastic love of nature, and with 
literary powers, which, if not of a wide and extensive range, were 
peculiarly appropriate—in an almost unrivalled degree—to the 
performance of that life-duty which he set before him as his ideal. 

\ He was in the truest sense an original writer; his work is absolutely 
unique. ‘ Walden’ alone is sufficient to win him a place among the 
immortals, for it is incomparable alike in matter and in style, and 
deserves to be a sacred book in the library of every cultured and 
thoughtful man4 Never was there written a book more simple, more 
manly, more beautiful, more pure; it is, as Thoreau himself describes 
the pond from which it derives its name, “a gem of the first water 
which Concord wears in her coronet.”* Concord is indeed rich in 
literary associations and reminiscences of great men. Emerson—Haw- 
thorne—Thoreau ; these are mighty names, a trinity of illustrious 
writers, almost sufficient in themselves to represent a national literature. 
It is not the least of Thoreau’s honours that he has won a place in this 
literary brotherhood ; but perhaps his greatest claim to immortality 
will be found in the fact that there is a natural affinity and fellowship 
between his genius and that of Walt Whitman, the great poet- 
prophet of the large-hearted democracy that is to be. 

We see in Walt Whitman the very incarnation of all that is free, 
healthy, natural, sincere. A leviathan among modern writers, he pro- 
claims with titanic and oceanic strength the advent of the golden age 
of Liberty and Nature. He proclaims; but he will not pause to teach 
or rebuke; he leaves it to others to explain by what means this 
glorious democracy, this “love of comrades,” may be realized, and 
contents himself with a mighty and irresistible expression of the fact. 
Thoreau, though less catholic and sanguine in tone, but rather an 
iconoclast, a prophet of warning and remonstrance, and, as such, 
narrower and intenser in scope, nevertheless shares to the full all 
Walt Whitman’s enthusiasm for hardihood and sincerity. He sets 
himself to apply this same new doctrine of simplicity to the facts of 
everyday life, and by his practice and example teaches how the 
individual may realize that freedom of which the poet sings. While 
America produces such writers as these, there seems nothing exagge- 
rated or improbable in the most sanguine forecast of the great future 
that awaits American literature, a future to which Thoreau, himself 
American to the backbone, looked forward with earnest and trustful 
anticipation. 





* A friend who has lately visited Concord informs me that there is now 
a railway-station at Walden, boats are let out for hire on the pond, and the 
place is in process of becoming a fashionable resort. Thoreau’s hut is no 
longer in existence, but its site is marked by a cairn. 
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“Tf the heavens of America,” he says, “appear infinitely higher, and the 
stars brighter, I trust that these facts are symbolical of the height to which 
the philosophy, and poetry, and religion of her inhabitants may one day 
soar. At length, perchance, the immaterial heaven will appear as much 
higher to the American mind, and the intimations that star it as much 
brighter.” * 


Certain it is that of all philosophers, whether in the old world or 
the new, few have read the mysteries of this immaterial heaven and 
its starry intimations more truthfully and faithfully than Thoreau. 


* ¢ Excursions,’ p. 182. 


H. 8. Satz. 











The Novels of Balzar. 


Il. 


Bauzac’s genius did not lend itself easily to happy endings. 
He is best in those terrible stories of tragic fatalism, where 
evil triumphs over good, and the wolves devour the lambs. 
Also, constructiveness—the least valuable of Sir Walter Scott’s 
literary gifts—is the least valuable of Balzac’s. His drama is 
less interesting than his characters, and the events of the story 
are not so important as the motives by which they come about. 
We are led on to the end, not so much by curiosity to see what 
will be done, as by curiosity to see how it will be done—by whom 
will come the catastrophe not counting for so much as the 
why and the how. Yet whatever we say of Balzac in one place 
we are contradicted in another. “Cette vaste mer” carries in 
itself all potentialities and all developments. What scene can 
be more powerfully dramatic than that in ‘ L’Elixir de longue vie,’ 
when Don Juan Belvidéro begins to rub his dead father with the 
magic fluid? What extraordinary power, too, is in the scenes 
where Vautrin or Jacques Collin is betrayed—where he is arrested 
—and where the poor old pere Goriot dies! The description of 
the escaped convict is marvellously dramatic and forcible—we 
do not say life-like—wherever he appears. As Vautrin or Carlos 
Herrara he is equally the most romantic and the most impossible 
of the thousands of people created by Balzac. His cynical 
temptations and lightning-like penetration are purely infernal and 
outside humanity. His devotion to his favourites and relentless 
sacrifice of all who stand in their way as well as his own ;—wit- 
ness the cold-blooded murder of her young brother, that Victorine 
Taillefer might inherit to the possible profit of de Rastignac ;— 
his malversation of the funds entrusted to him by his brother 
convicts that Lucien de Rubempré might pose for a man of means 
worthy to marry with a Grandlieu—and the hellishrevenge takenon 
his enemy de la Peyrade, “dit le pere Canguélle,” the Commissary- 
General of Police, by the hideous ruin of poor Lydia, his adored 
and innocent young daughter ;—are the salient moral points of a 
character which else would be one of intellectual ingenuity only, 
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The testimony of his flesh, after he has been drugged by that 
female Judas, Michonneau, when she slaps his shoulder, and 
the fatal letters appear in white through the red—his bold 
defiance during his arrest, and then that submission to the 
inevitable, characteristic of a strong man—rank among the most 
spirited of all Balzac’s scenes. So does that scene in the prison 
(‘ La derniére Incarnation de Vautrin’) where the false Abbé and 
dishonest treasurer meets his former friends and present victims, 
and cajoles them into trusting, and not betraying him. The 
whole life of this Vautrin—Jacques Collin or Trompe-la-Mort—is, 
as we have said, one of those impossible romances which hold us 
like an Arabian Nights’ tale. His boldness of personation; his 
cleverness in disguise; his secret combats with Corentin—himself 
so astute—are not things of ordinary life. They remind one of 
that story of the Jinn and the Jinnee, where the transformation 
of the one is followed quick as thought by the corresponding but 
stronger transformation of the other—and where the end is one of 
fire and water, and the fate of the Kilkenny cats. We hear his 
savage speech to the assembled pensionnaires and Madame 
Vauquer, when the escaped convict is arrested at the pension, and 
Madame has a not unnatural terror at having gone with him the 
preceding evening to the Gaieté—in her tight stays after dinner! 

“tes-vous meilleure que nous?” he asks insolently. ‘“ Nous 
n’ayons moins d'infamie sur l’épaule que vous n’en avez dans le 
cour, membres flasques d’une société gangrénée!” “Ils me 
regardent avec terreur,” he says to Mademoiselle Michonneau, 
that infamous spy whose former vices were respectable to her 
present vileness; “mais toi—tu leur souléves le coeur de 
dégoutt !” 

How sharply characteristic too, is the Michonneau’s mock 
modesty, when she has drugged this formidable minotaur so that 
she may be able to find out whether he is branded as a forgat or 
no. Turning to her confederate Poiret, whom afterwards she 
marries, she says—and we can hear the pretended accent of 
virtuous indignation through her shrill hurry—“ Allons, dtez-lui 
donc sa chemise et retournez-le vite. Soyez donc bon & quelque 
chose, en m’évitant de voir ses nudités. Vous restez li comme 
Baba!” As if one nudity more or iess, signified to the Michon- 
neau! But even at this critical moment appearances must be 
preserved ; and the thin shreds of a factitious shame are of value. 

The place and the surroundings of his stories are to Balzac 
what the skeleton is to the body, or what the body itself is to 
certain thoroughgoing artists who first draw it nude, then clothe 
it with its assigned draperies. Each town, each street, each 
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house, each room, has its own physiognomy as distinctly marked 
as the characters who inhabit the one and act out the details of 
their drama in the other. This physiognomy is even more 
graphically described than Sir Walter Scott’s famous descriptions, 
and with more absolute harmony between the surroundings and 
the personages—even to the thirsty look of a forest matching 
the fatigue and thirst of the strayed sportsmen in ‘ Adieu.’ In 
each of these descriptions is the biting touch which etches a 
picture, and in all the most relentless harmony. Among these 
the Maison Vauquer, where le pére Goriot, Vautrin, and Ras- 
tignac live, stands out for its sordid poverty and boarding-house 
abominations. 

“Cette premiére piece exhale une odeur sans nom dans la 
langue, et qu'il faudrait appeler U’odeur de pension. Elle sent le 
renferme, la moisie, le rance ; elle donne froid, elle est humide au 
nez, elle pénétre les vétements, elle a le gotit d’une salle ot l’on a 
diné ; elle pue le service, l’office, hospice.” 

How clearly this cruel picture shows that house, and “les 
jeunes pensionnaires, qui se croient supérieurs 4 leur position 
en se moquant du diner auquel la misere les condamne.” From 
this first description to the last epigrammatic note, when de 
Rastignac goes to dine with his mistress, Madame de Nucingen, 
on the day of her father’s funeral—the father she has helped to 
murder after having helped to ruin—the whole is perfect. What 
a characteristic scene too is that between Madame de Beauséant 
and the Duchesse de Langeais, when the former is about to be 
left by her lover, the Marquis d’Adjuda-Pinto, and the latter has 
been left by hers, the General de Montriveau—a scene that might 
serve as the model for all the concealed sparrings and insolence of 
great ladies among themselves. And that mot of the Duchesse, 
when Madame de Beauséant allows herself to be deceived day by 
day, and only day by day a little enlightened, by force as it were, 
by her lover on his approaching marriage with Mademoiselle 
Rochefide—“ Au lieu de sauter nobilement par la fenétre, elle se 
Jaissait rouler dans les escaliers.” How good it is! how trenchant 
and expressive! This poor Madame de Beauséant was decidedly 
unhappy in her intrigues. Abandoned by the Marquis who 
marries for his fortune, she takes refuge in her country-place 
in Normandy, where she lives piously and alone, till the school- 
boy folly of Gaston de Nueil prepares for her fresh sorrow after 
illusive joys. We find her story in ‘La Femme abandonnée’ ; where 
we have ample cause to wonder at the fatuity, weakness, and 
want of honour characteristic of all these jeunes premiers, 
incapable alike of resolution, honour, self-control, or true love 
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There are fine bits however in the story; and the last words 
redeem much that has gone before. 

The marvellous ability put into the workmanship excuses the 
sordid wickedness of the motif of ‘Le Pere Goriot.’ But, perhaps 
more than any other, this story leaves a strangely bitter taste in 
the mouth, according to Jane Eyre’s phrase; and we long in vain 
for one glimpse of moral sunshine other than the childish ignorance 
of T’ingénue, Victorine, and the pitiable weakness of self-sacrifice 
in Pere Goriot. By contrast with all the rest, even de Rastignac 
stands out fair and well. He might have been viler than he is; 
end with this we are fain to be content. 

The heartless greed of Anastasie de Restaud and Delphine de 
Nucingen—that Regan and Goneril of the French Lear—together 
with Pere Goriot’s long tortures, his gradual destitution, his patient 
and servile devotion, his want of moral fibre and the absence of all 
nobility even in his love, his tragic death, deserted and dis- 
honoured—the ghastly truth of all the details makes this gloomy 
and oppressive book a masterpiece in its own way. The contrast 
between the squalor of the Maison Vauquer, where poor old 
Goriot sinks from respectable sufficiency to a garret and starvation, 
and the elegance of the great ladies whose profligate expenditure 
this miserable father supplies with his life, in gradually drained 
drops of blood, is sustained at the highest point all through. 
No one but Balzac could have dared to make the death of Pere 
Goriot coincident with the ball; and no weaker hand would have 
carried these virtual parricides into the world—fresh, charming, 
careless, and happy at fulfilling their base ambition at such a 
moment. 

It is in ‘Pere Goriot,’ by the way, that is repeated Rousseau’s 
famous question—re-delivered by Charles Lamb—‘ Would one 
kill an unknown mandarin, away there in China, by a wish—the 
mere winking of an eyelid—to have a fortune?” And here too 
is that expression, which has since become proverbial: “ Les 
jeunes gens de province ignorent combien est douce la vie a 
trois.” This is in reference to the relations between Madame 
de Restaud and Comte Maxime de Trailles, by which the husband 
escapes all the bad humour and exigencies of his wife, and 
shuffles the burden of keeping her contented on to the shoulders 
of the lover. Maxime de Trailles, by the way, is said to be the 
portrait of a notability of the time ;—a libellous portrait enough in 
view of the peculiar notions of duelling entertained by him, 
to be found at the end of ‘ Béatrix,’ and the infamous part he 
playsin ‘Gobseck.’ By the way, the aversion of Comte de Restaud 
for his wife, on account of the results of this yery liaison which he 
2c2 
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had allowed and encouraged in the first instance, is marvellously 
life-like in its unphilosophic injustice. That the Comtesse should 
give her lover money, and that he should drain her to the last sou 
when his debts press and the old usurer is inexorable, is only ac- 
cording to the law regulating these matters. And for a man to 
pose as a victim when he has sanctioned his wife’s adultery and 
given his name to the children which are not his, is but a weak 
manner of repenting his complaisance. Still, it is human nature ; 
as we saw here in England not so many years ago. This life 
a trois is more dilated on in ‘ Les petites Miséres de la vie conjugale,’ 
that marvellous bit of cynical yet perfectly true analysis of 
the various causes why marriage is so often a failure. Accord- 
ing to this study, the chief cause is the close familiarity of 
domestic life with its inevitable consequence of satiety—coupled 
with both the géne of constant companionship and the personal 
disillusionment of intimacy. Marriage is the antithesis of all the 
poetry, the mystery, the romance, which surrounds an intrigue. 
Hence the inevitable—Parisian—result is the Cousin Ferdinand, 
who is as the living seal against the tomb where lies the love of 
the husband and wife. As the cousin Ferdinand is always younger 
than the wife, Balzac gives here a trait which recalls the customs 
of those somewhat peculiar Christians in the Far West, who make 
experience a factor of no mean value in conjugal matters. 

A curious faculty for absorption in another person’s happiness 
—another’s very being—is given as a characteristic of Vautrin 
in ‘Splendeurs et Miséres des courtisanes.’ This same faculty is 
characteristic of also another monster—the cousine Bette. 

“'Trompe-la-mort (Vautrin) dinait chez les Grandlieu, se glissait 
dans le boudoir des grandes dames, aimait Esther par procuration. 
Enfin il voyait en Lucien un Jacques Collin, beau, jeune, noble, 
arrivant au poste d’ambassadeur.” There was a baser thread than 
appears on the surface in this double life—this egotistic un- 
selfishness, or selfish altruism; but with that we need not 
meddle. 

The career of Lucien de Rubempré is one of the finest and 
saddest bits of work in the whole series. Beginning as a poor 
young poet—Théophile Gautier wrote his poems in ‘Illusions 
perdues ’—taken up, flattered, and his head turned by Madame de 
Bargeton, Louise de Négrepelisse, the queen of Angouléme, he is 
at first only weak, vain, self-indulgent, and not ignobly ambitious. 
But soon a false success and very real poverty—the seductions of 
the. world of vicious pleasure in which he is thrown and the ruin 

which follows on insolence that offends and cannot punish—show 
_the base metal of which he is made; and when he falls into 
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Vautrin’s hands he is a viler creature than his terrible protector. 
He has not one recommendation outside his beauty ; but Vautrin 
watches over him as tenderly, if not so purely, as a mother, and 
Esther—the rat—loves him with a passion that gives her the 
holiness of a Madonna and the courage of Cordelia. If “ nothing 
in his life became him like the leaving it,” was that way of 
leaving it quite consistent with his life? Steeped to the lips in 
the vices and sensualities which take the backbone out of a man— 
corrupt from head to heel—without a will of his own—kept and 
led as a lap-dog as he has been by his Master—would he have had 
the courage to kill himself, even after that supreme lacheté of 
betrayal? Would he not rather have wept—uttered some self- 
exculpatory platitudes—and sunk into the soft, molluscous, 
feeble-minded convict, the prey of the stronger and the sport of 
the brutal—like his twin-brother the Corsican? Would he have 
had courage enough to voluntarily face death? A brave man dis- 
honoured by a crime puts a pistol to his head and finishes the drama 
before the hangman interferes; but a man dishonoured by certain 
vices which attach him to life while they destroy his fibre, lives 
on, and sinks to the level of his disgrace. 

Again, Esther’s pure devotedness and volte face of character in 
the nobility that she develops because of her love for this worthless 
poltroon, do not seem quite compatible with her past experiences. 
For all that Marion de lOrme says, “ Et l'amour m’a refait une 
virginité,” like another Hera at the fountain of Canathus—the 
rat who had passed by Philippe Bridau’s hands, and who had 
accepted the proposal to destroy the life and fortune of a man by 
this frank admission : “ Tiens ! je n’ai jamais fricassé de bourgeois. 
(a me fera la main,” was scarcely able to be the sainted Magdalene 
she appears. The theory of the lily reared on the dung-heap— 
of a girl corrupt in body and virginal in mind, and restored by 
love to something beyond ordinary womanhood, has never seemed 
tous natural. And this marvellous conversion of Esther Gobseck 
touches on the legendary as much as the Abbé Carlos Herrera’s 
disguises, and the powers ascribed to J'erragus, the chef des 
Dévorants. 

Against these mythical virtues of the former rat place the 
cynical regret of M. Camusot, who deplores the death of Lucien 
de Rubempré only because it is apparently a hindrance to his 
own ambitious schemes of advancement. This is Balzac all over. 
The magistrate has no pity for the man himself, and no sympathy 
for the Comtesse de Sérizy, whose passionate despair makes her 
break a bar of iron—a feat which even a strong man unexcited 
could not have performed. He thinks only of himself and his 
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own possible loss of a step in his profession ; and sinks under the 
affliction as Lucien himself had sunk under his. His wife Amélie 
sees more clearly. Like Ruskin, Balzac gives the most moral 
power to his women, and makes their men their puppets. ‘“ Mon 
Dieu!” says Amélie, when she is comforting her husband and 
proving that this death of the young roué will advantage, not 
injure them; “ce n’est pas un homme, c’est une charrette de 
moéllons que je trains!” Yet Camusot is a fin compere in 
his own way, and not easily deceived in his profession of 
magisterial detective. Thus, he read the whole truth by one 
glance which Jacques Collin gives at a certain packet of letters, 
after the escaped convict’s marvellous cleverness and power of 
acting have almost convinced him that he is the Spanish Abbé 
Carlos Herrera for whom he passes. 

“Tl n’y a que vous autres femmes qui puissiez, comme nous et 
les prévenus, lancer dans une ceillade échangée, des scenes entivres 
ou se révelent des tromperies compliquées comme des serrures de 
streté,” he says, magnifying himself and flattering his wife at the 
same time. 

Some fine scenes of sharp contrast are made between the desire 
of the aristocratic men, like the Ducs de Chaulieu and de 
Grandlieu, and the Procureur Général M. de Grandville, to 
preserve the reputation of the foolish women of their own class, 
and their repugnance both to interfere with the course of justice 
and to mix themselves up with a man like Jacques Collin. In 
the end each party gains; and ‘ La derniére Incarnation de Vautrin’ 
ends with the appointment of that consummate scoundrel to the 
place of police-spy, on tho principle of setting a thief to catch 
a thief. 

At the opposite pole in morals, but coming to the same result 
of ruin in the end, is ‘ La Recherche de l’Absolu.’ In the Vautrin 
series—‘ Le Pere Goriot,’ ‘Splendeurs et miseres des courtisanes,’ 
‘La derniére Incarnation de Vautrin’—there is not one absolutely 
noble creation. In ‘La Recherche de l’Absolu’ the scale leans 
heavily down to the side of virtue; and the tragedy of ruin is due 
to no vice save the intellectual ardour—the obstinate tenacity of 
hope and faith—of Balthazar Claés. Nevertheless, for all his 
mental grandeur, the philosopher is as destructive to his family 
as is Baron Hulot to his. The character of the deformed wife 
Joséphine recalls that of poor Adeline Hulot in‘ La Cousine Bette’ 
and of Eugénie in ‘Jane la Pale.’ There is the same insensate 
devotion to the man through all the sorrows he inflicts on his inno- 
cent victims—in the one case by the fanaticism of science and the 
attempt to overtake a scientific mirage ; in the other by the most 
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abominable vice ; in the third by such cruelty of selfishness as no 
woman with any self-respect could forgive. But all Balzac’s love 
is simply sexual, and he pretends to nothing higher. His women 
love their faithless husbands and their brutal lovers quand méme ; 
and for the men—the physical charms of the women are the only 
things they see or care for. : 

‘La Recherche de l’Absolu’ is one of the finest of ‘Les Etudes 
philosophiques, if ‘ Le Peau de Chagrin’ is more suggestive, and 
the shorter stories are more weird. A grave and quasi-medieval 
tone runs all through this book, the keynote of which is struck 
in the beginning. The very description of the architecture 
of Douai, the sketch of the house, the details of family history, 
the portraits of the humble, patient, devoted little bossue and of 
Balthazar himself—all prepare one for a story of old-world flavour, 
old-world intensity ; and when we sit with Joséphine, looking out 
on the sunlighted garden and that wonderful display of tulips, 
we feel the influence of the coming story as clearly as that much- 
tried wife herself. And all to no good! After more “ provoca- 
tions” than ever Madame Palissy experienced—provocations borne 
with heroic patience and tender dignity—the end does not justify 
the means. The old sad sorrow of all life is repeated on the 
Alchemist’s death-bed. Just as he has found the treasure, to gain 
which he has spent his all, he dies, and the grave closes over the 
secret he has given his life todiscover. That terrible “ Eureka!” 
thundered forth with the last breath of the dying man—that now 
useless ray of light by which all the dark gropings of the futile 
past are illumined—that terrible moment of barren victory and 
despairing defeat—how the mistakes of the individual and 
the mockery of speculative research are crystallized in this 
powerful scene! Just as we know how best to live, wedie. Just 
as we see where we mistook our way and how we misread the 
directions, the night falls from heaven, and the end of all things 
comes for us. We have to own ourselves bafiled and conquered ; and 
the pitiful cry of all workers and thinkers, “Time, more time! 
echoes back from the empty sky whence come no miracles for 
man. Nor will one man alone ever find the key of the great 
mystery, though he search for it with many tears. Only piece- 
meal and by fragments—one generation forging yet another ward, 
and the succeeding fitting the parts—will the secrets of life and 
death, of nature and eternity, be disclosed. Our Balthazars who 
sweep with too wide an area sink exhausted in the unequal 
struggle between the individual and infinity. It takes many hands 
to build a temple; and the fable of Icarus, like that of Phaéton, 
has its personal application to this day. 
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Full of exquisite passages as is this wonderful book of mingled 
romance and realism, poetry, love and mysticism, none are more 
beautiful than the little vignettes of architecture with which it is 
filled. One phrase recalls a lovely touch in ‘ Marius.’ “ Un potte 
aurait aimé quelques herbes dans les jours de la lanterne, ou des 
mousses sur les découpures du grés; il aurait souhaité que ces 
rangées de briques se fussent fendillées, que sous les arcades des 
croisées quelque hirondelle ett magonné son nid dans les triples 
cases rouges qui les ornaient.” Who does not remember that 
beautiful little description in ‘Marius,’ where the moss has grown 
on the little ledges, and the walls are stained and painted by time 
and nature? 

Some of Balzac’s best work is not quite translatable here in 
England, where we draw the veil tight over human nature, and 
do not uncover so much as the feet of that sinful Isis. In many 
stories the value lies in certain subtle physiological indications 
which would escape some, not wholly careless, readers. Yet it is 
just these indications which would be regarded with horror here, 
and which, if broadly set or clearly put, would excite a storm to 
which that of the late outraged British Matron would be child’s 
play. These differences between the two nations must be 
accepted. Our maidens may study physiology and pathology in 
company with young men of their own age; but our men and 
matrons must not read stories touching matters which every 
woman over thirty—and most over twenty—know by heart. In 
France on the contrary, men and women may talk of the most 
intimate facts of human life and discuss the most delicate 
subjects ;—but to be scientific is to be immodest, and un esprit fort 
is essentially unwomanly. 

There was nothing of this modern love of science or intellectual 
masculinity in the society at Alencon, where the scene of ‘ Les 
Rivalités’ is laid. Mademoiselle Cormon, the fat, foolish, kind- 
hearted old maid, round whom gathers the interest of the 
story, is one of Balzac’s happiest sketches. Rich, instinctive, and 
secretly longing to be married, but only in her own sphere, in her 
youth she was too distrustful of herself and men to give herself to 
any of those—and they were many—who asked for her hand and 
otfered their own. Alwaysfearing that they loved herfortune rather 
than herself, she laid all sorts of absurd traps for them, into which 
they invariably fell—to be incontinently dismissed. Now, when 
she is forty-two years of age, she is ready to give herself on easier 
terms; though she cannot quite make up her mind as to the res- 
pective merits of her three prétendants, the Chevalier de Valois, 
M. du Bousquier, and young Athanese Granson. The first two— 
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men of mature age, counting more years than they acknowledge— 
are frankly in love with her fortune ; the last—quite a young man 
—is honourably in love with her fat fair person. In the end he 
commits suicide in despair at his failure to win her. 

This episode is essentially human nature according to Balzac. 
As instincts must have an object, and propinquity is the great ex- 
citing cause, it does not much signify who or what is the woman 
who attracts to herself thefirstamorous impulses and erotic imagina- 
tion of ayouth, Heseesas he feels ; and to a poetic illusionist like 
AthaneseGranson, this large-limbed, ‘*many-fleshed,” ignorant and 
characterless woman did as well as anyone else for the love which 
springs from natural instinct rather than is given by intelligent 
choice. 

The portraits of the two serious rivals—the conservative 
Chevalier and the republican second-class country gentleman— 
are masterly to the highest degree. The Chevalier, who carries on 
his secret amourettes while careful to maintain a character for 
rigid virtue, and who knows how to get what he wants from women, 
from superbly-washed linen to all the rest, without giving more in 
return than pleasant words, courtly manners and delightful 
flatteries—is an elegant, well-preserved, dry, lean gentleman, with 
no fortune to speak of and an enormous appetite. He has the 
manners of the old school ; is full of a ready tact which is never 
at fault; has a keen observation which nothing escapes; and 
passes his life in scheming for his future. He is an adventurer 
but a gentleman ; and he lives by his wits and on his friends. 
One of his personal charms is his scrupulous cleanliness. “Sans 
porter d’odeur, le chevalier exhalait comme un parfum de jeunesse, 
qui rafraichissait son aire.” His hands are specially well kept, 
and his nails are carefully trimmed and polished. His clothes, 
though old and worn, keep a gloss as of newness by the care and 
tender lustrations with which they are treated. He wears diamond 
earrings, in the form of negroes’ heads; and he wears besides, cotton 
in his ears. He has a big nose, without which “il eit été 
poupin.” He has a fine rich velvety voice; mysterious luck at 
cards; a still more mysterious income. Add to these touches a 
snuff-box adorned with a portrait of the beautiful Princess Goritza, 
for whom in his youth he had fought a duel with M. de Lauzun— 
which snuff-box he looks at intently when he does not want to 
speak, and so loses himself in the sea of tender memories. 

Du Bousquier on the contrary—a man of forty who passes 
for thirty-six; the Chevalier is fifty-eight, giving himself out as 
fifty—is of middle height, thick-set, stout, with a flat nose the 
nostrils of which are covered with hairs. His hands are large and 
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hairy ; his veins are big, blue, and prominent; his muscles stand 
out and he parades them with pride ; his chest is like that of the 
Hercules and his shoulders are those of Atlas. But he has a dead 
and roughened voice, “la voix d’un spéculateur éreinté.” His 
manners are abrupt, energetic, rude ; but with all this appearance 
of force he has not the real strength of the Chevalier ; and when 
he wins at the last, he wins by chance, rather than by well- 
thought-out design. 

Such as he is, we cannot wonder that the Chevalier was so 
warmly received by all the best-born of Alengon, and that the 
finest salons were so freely opened to him. For all this, the title 
of Chevalier de Valois is not one of the most trustworthy. There 
are always Chevaliers de Valois to be found in the provinces, 
says Balzac—all of whom know each other so little that they must , 
not be spoken of one to the other. They and their ancestors 
generously left the Bourbons in tranquil possession of the throne. 
All are like this special de Valois—long, lean, dry, penniless— 
looking for rich heiresses to whom they may give their name in 
return for the flesh-pots:—as now, this especial Chevalier and 
Mademoiselle Cormon—this fat, stupid, good-hearted and sensual 
form of Eugénie Grandet at Alengon. President of the Société 
Maternelle, when Suzanne—afterwards Madame Val-Noble— 
makes her false accusation against herself and du Bousquier, 
that she may be sent to Paris and begin life on her own 
account, the old maid reminds one of the sister in ‘La Faute de 
lAbbé Mourot,’ when she sighs, and overwhelms Madame Granson 
with the immorality of her charity, as she says in Suzanne’s excuse : 
“Mais, ma bonne, il est si naturel d’avoir des enfants!” Her 
stupidity, crass-ignorance, commonplace proverbs, and superabun- 
dant fat do not deter either of her aspirants; but du Bousquier 
wins the prize, and she draws the crooked stick—with leisure 
all her life after to regret that the Chevalier was just that 
half minute too late which threw her into the arms of the less 
eligible of the two. She finds her master in du Bousquier; and 
sinks into his dog-like slave, without the fulfilment of her hope 
or any kind of compensation for the liberty she loses; while the 
poor Chevalier, cheated of his last chance to establish himself in 
sufficiency and security, sinks into self-neglect and slovenliness— 
ceases to clean his earrings, to brush his clothes, to make himself 
fresh, young, attractive, or even to consult the portrait of his lost 
love when awkward questions arise and silence is the best policy. 

In ‘Le Cabinet des Antiques’ the portrait of the Marquis 
d’Esgrignon, the ruined old Irreconcilable, is a fine masculine bit of 
work, So is that of his half-sister; though this is somewhat 
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hurt by an overlay of exaggerated sentiment. The devotion too, 
of M. Chesnel, the old notary, seems to belong rather to fable 
than to history. He might have sacrificed himself for the needs 
and honour of his old friend ; but for the heartless profligacy of 
the boy—that seems doubtful. That little trait of character— 
the long coldness and displeasure of the Marquis against this old 
friend and servant, for his proposal of a marriage between 
Mademoiselle Armande and a rich parvenu—is just one of those 
things in which Balzac excels. Mademoiselle Armande, the half- 
sister of the old noble, is one of those lovely female characters 
who have every virtue but that of common-sense. She accepts, 
as the finest compliment of her life, her old half-brother’s 
magnanimous admission that she too is a “true d’Esgrignon,” 
and devotes herself to the care of his son, her nephew Victurnien, 
with even more than normal maternal devotion. In this she 
matches poor Agathe Bridau in her blind adoration for her 
son, that monster Philippe, in ‘Un Ménage de Gargon’—with 
about the same result. “I am a mother,” says Mademoiselle 
Armande, when asked to marry; and she is even more. Of 
course the result of all this insane devotion from father, aunt, and 
the old notary, is the careful creation of a profligate, extravagant, 
dishonourable and selfish young fellow, who is partly ignorant 
of the real state of things and partly wilfully blind. He ruins 
everyone with whom he is connected; and la Duchesse de 
Maufrigneuse ruins him. The Duchesse is one of those “ who 
would have devoured the resources of the earth and moon ”— 
could she have got hold of them. When first married she 
assumed the airs of a bold and quasi-corrupt amazon. At twenty- 
six she poses for an immaculate virgin andseraph. She is clever in 
half hints and half promises which “ fondaient 4 l’examen, comme 
de la glace au soleil, aprés avoir rafraichi l’espoir.” She is a 
mere heartless flirt—one of those cocottes of the drawing-room 
whose portraits Balzac is never weary of drawing. How good 
this is :—“La duchesse ne commettait pas la faute de parler de sa 
vertu, ni de son état d’ange, comme les femmes de province qui 
Yont imitée; elle était bien plus habile, elle y faisait penser 
celui pour qui elle commettait de si grands sacrifices. Elle 
donnait apres six mois, l’air d’un péché capital au plus innocent 
baisement de main, elle pratiquait l’extorquement des bonnes 
graces avec un art si consommé qu'il ¢tait impossible de ne pas la 
croire plus ange avant qu’ apres. Il n’ ya que les Parisiennes 
assez fortes pour toujours donner un nouvel attrait 4 la lune et 
pour romantiser les étoiles, pour toujours rouler dans le méme 
sac & charbon et en sortir toujours plus blanches.” 
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La Maufrigneuse reappears more than once—notably as one of 
the loves, among others, of that miserable creature Lucien de 
Rubempré, Vautrin’s “visible soul.” We scarcely know how- 
ever, which is more painful, though there is no question as to 
which is more despicable—the heartlessness of the Duchesse or the 
blind egotism of the d’Esgrignons who let the poor ame damnée— 
that second Caleb Balderstone—M. Chesnel, ruin himself for their 
worthless boy, as Pére Goriot ruined himself for his daughters ; 
and who take his last coins as a man takes the partridge from 
his dog’s mouth—as right and tribute so obligatory as to 
scarcely demand recognition. But both Chesnel and Mademoiselle 
Armande are, as we said, as mythic as Vautrin or Ferragus. 

If the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie fare ill at Balzac’s hands, 
the peasantry come off but little better. Both in ‘Une ténébreuse 
Affaire ’ and ‘Les Paysans,’ the horny-handed sons of the soil are 
painted in colours certainly not borrowed from the rainbow. 
This sketch of the character of Violette in the ‘Ténébreuse 
Affaire’ is to the life in its narrowness of view and vicious selfish- 
ness :—“ I] youlait le mal du prochain et le lui souhaitait 
ardemment. Quand il y pouvait contribuer, il y aidait avec 
amour. Violette était franchement envieux; mais, dans toutes 
ses malices, il restait dans les limites de la légalité, ni plus ni 
moins que les plaideurs normands. II croyait que sa fortune 
dépendait de la ruine des autres, et tout ce qui se trouvait au- 
dessus de lui était pour lui un ennemi envers lequel tous les 
moyens devaient étre bons.” 

Michu, apparently a brute, is in reality a hero; but even when 
he seems to be a brute he is infinitely more respectable than 
Violette, or than that pale young man, Corentin, “sans passions _ 
et sans vices,” spy, traitor, executioner by nature. This is the 
Corentin of whom afterwards we see so much in all the 
Vautrin series and in ‘ Les petits Bourgeois.’ As a young man 
here, in ‘ Une ténébreuse Affaire’; as a man of middle age fighting 
Jacques Collins ; as an old man laying his traps for Théodore de 
la Peyrade, and winning the game, as of course he must, his 
personality is perfectly well preserved, and he is always himself. 
Cold, passionless, astute, merciless, and ever successful in his secret 
war against those creatures he so much despises—men—he is the 
ideal of the police agent, to whom facts are more valuable than lives, 
and evidence is more important than sorrow, love, or happiness. 

“Ce profond silence qui est la philosophie des gens forts,” 
serves its turn in this drama; and, not to speak at all, is held 
better than M. Talleyrand’s famous dictum about speech being 
given to man for the purpose of concealing his thoughts. The 
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interest however of ‘Une ténébreuse Affaire’ slackens with the 
discovery of the friendly cave and the amnesty accorded to the four 
suspects. Up to this point the rapid action, the intrigues met, 
baffled and renewed, make a fine, vigorous story. The end is a 
new departure altogether, for which we have to find a new 
interest. But is not Mademoiselle Laurence too purely perfect ? 
Balzac’s good women are like shining saints, not ordinary beings 
of flesh and blood, and we fail to see the shadow of their 
humanity in the glory of their angelhood. Mademoiselle 
Laurence is the sublimation of all the heroic qualities possible 
to woman. She eclipses Joan of Arc in devotion; and Di Vernon 
is a hoyden beside her sublimer energy. She is a madonna, a 
saint, an amazon, and a diplomat; she is a child and a heroine 
in one; and by force of completeness of virtue becomes somewhat 
artificial because beyond humanity. She wants the flexibility of 
real life, the softening of shadows, the sense of growth and 
causation. She is too much like an imaginary divinity—woman 
only by form but all a goddess within. 

‘Les Paysans,’ with its grave and almost menacing preface, 
is also written in the same strain of disfayour. But scanty 
streaks of glory illumine its awful blackness. The picture of the 
family at the Grand-I-vert (Grand Hiver) is appalling. Living 
on pilfering, thieving, cheating, and in the lowest immorality, 
Balzac quietly sums them up with :— 


“Lage de fer et l’age d’or se ressemblent plus qu’on ne le pense. Dans 
lun, on ne prend garde & rien; dans l’autre, on prend garde 4 tout; pour 
la société, le résultat est peut-étre le méme.”—*“ La moralité, qu’il ne faut 
pas confondre avec la religion, commence 4 l’aisance; comme on voit, 
dans la sphére supérieure, la délicatesse fleurir dans ]’A4me quand la fortune 
a doré le mobilier. L’homme absolument probe et moral, est, dans la 
classe des paysans, une exception.” 


Certainly the pere Fourchon, with his old cheat of the otter, 
and the infamous family at the Grand-I-vert, are not of these 
exceptions. But among these wretches stands out the sublime 
figure of Jean Frangois Niseron, the man “ fabriqué du méme bois 
dont furent faits les apdtres,” who believed in the republic of 
Rousseau— a la fraternité des hommes, 4 l’échange des beaux 
sentiments, 4 la proclamation du mérite, au choix sans brigue, 
enfin 4 tout ce que la médiocre étendue d’un arrondissement comme 
Sparte rend possible, et que les proportions d'un empire rendent 
chimérique. Il signa ses idées de son sang, son fils unique partit 
pour la frontiére; il fit plus, il les signa de ses intéréts, dernier 
sacrifice de l’égoisme.” 


There is also another portrait of a Christ-like peasant in the 
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Auvergnat Bourgeat, who rescues Desplein, when a student, from 
death by starvation; makes him the man he becomes by timely help; 
and thus merits the trimestral mass for the repose of his soul 
which the great physician and atheist orders for him, and himself 
attends. (‘La messe de l’athée.’) 

The ruse and malice of the peasants against Michaud, the 
honest garde whom they could not corrupt, and against the 
frank, straightforward old General Montcornet, who could not 
understand their baseness because he could not imagine it and 
therefore could not cope with it, are finely displayed. In Balzac’s 
world good never has a chance against evil; for if the one has 
all the virtues, the other has all the intellect—and how should 
doves overcome serpents? In ‘Un Ménage de Gargon’ itself, 
for all its last words, the triumph has been all through on the 
side of evil. So now in ‘Les Paysans.’ 

We have seen the. General before, in ‘La Paix du Ménage’; 
before he marries, and when he is just the same stupid, upright, 
honourable fellow he is now; a man who, as Emile Blondet says, 
“impose au premier abord, on le croit un Titan, mais il récéle un 
nain.” Now, as the master of a fine property and the husband of 
a beautiful young wife—surrounded by enemies for the one part, 
led by the nose, cheated and betrayed by her whom he loves and 
venerates for the other—he is like some fly in the midst of a 
spider’s web, seeing nothing and unable to extricate himself from 
toils which close round him tighter and tighter daily. 

“De paysan & diplomate, le diplomate succombe,” says Derville 
in ‘Un début dans la vie’; and Balzac shares the notary’s opinion. 

It is all sin and hypocrisy wherever we look. Blondet and 
the Comtesse translate in poetic terms, and with artistic 
surroundings, the morals of the cabaret below. This young 
journalist and roué—really the son of the préfet, but whose putative 
father is the old judge, so passionately devoted to flowers and 
botany as to overlook facts and forget dates while he accepts his 
coiffure—whiles away the dull days for his host’s wife, whose 
essential virtues seem in no way impaired by her intrigue. Nor 
does even the good Abbé Brossette seem to see or to heed the 
relations between the two; though he breaks out into a threnody 
of despair after his appeal to the Comtesse has produced only 
that fatal “‘ Nous verrons” of the rich. “Le Festin de Balthasar,” 
he says, “sera donc le symbole éternel des derniers jours d’une 
caste, d’une oligarchie, d’une domination! Mon Dieu! si votre 
volonté sainte est de déchainer les pauvres comme un torrent pour 
transformer les sociétés, je comprends alors que vous abandonniez 
les riches & leur ayeuglement.” 
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Many fine bits of work are to be found in this gloomy, cloudy 
book. The wonderful portrait of Rigou, the; usurer, with 
his “insolent wealth,” his condor-like air, his wide thin 
gluttonous mouth, and eyes “ predestined by their thin lids to 
hypocrisy,” is one of them. The marvellous scheme of misers 
places Rigou in line with pere Grandet “avare comme un tigre est 
cruel ;” Gobseck, “le jésuite de l’or, n’en la savourant que la 
puissance et dégustant les larmes du Malheur 4a savoir quel est 
leur cru;” the Baron de Nucingen, “¢levant les fraudes de 
argent a la hauteur de la politique;” Hochon d’Issoudun and 
La Baudraye—the one the portrait “dela parcimonie domestique,” 
the other “avare par esprit de famille.” Rigou himself, a miser yet 
a voluptuary, is perhaps the most loathsome of the whole group. 

Among the characters which stand out from the rest in this book, 
‘Les Paysans,’ is that of Madame Vermut, the hoydenish wife of 
the grave chemist—a woman who brings salt, but ‘“ kitchen salt,” 
into the society of the place. She bullies her husband, whom she 
calls an imbecile able to distil only ennui; says to the respect- 
able curé Taupin, a man of seventy with grey hair: “ Tais-toi, 
gamin!” and comports herself generally after the manner of the 
ass in the fable who imitates the lap-dog. Another good bitis the 
portrait of Guerbit, the tutor, heavy, big, butter-faced, with a wig 
and gold earrings, good for pomology and very little else. Madame 
Soudry, formerly femme de chambre to Mademoiselle Laguerre, 
is alsoa masterpiece. Her cheeks painted after the manner of her 
mistress—but what was once a light sowpgon de rouge now coarse 
plaques of vermilion—décolletée, oyer-dressed, affected, insolent— 
this portrait is painted in such hard, harsh, venomous colours that 
we must needs suppose it taken from the life and intended for an 
enemy. It is evidently a photograph, where nothing is concealed 
and nothing is spared; and the details of this “reine un peu 
grotesque ” are of cruel strength and minuteness. 

The story of ‘Les Paysans’ is one of the most painful, the 
most lugubiious, of all; though the happy ending, when Emile 
Blondet and the Comtesse are on their honeymoon, redeems some 
of its sadness. Left rich and childless, the widow of General 
Montcornet offers her hand to her former lover; and the roué is 
saved from himself and his friends, which is more than he deserves 


—though he is by no means the worst of the bad set to which he 
belongs. 


(To be continued.) 
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Horace, Book iv. Ode 2. 


PINDARUM QUISQUIS. 


By Srr SterpHen E. DE VERE, Bant. 


I. 


Tse Bard who Pindar’s lyre would emulate 
Like Icarus on waxen pinions tries 
To scale the infinite skies: 
He shares the boaster’s fate, 
Thro’ blazing ether drops, and in mid-ocean dies. 


II. 


As some great river issuing from the snows 
Of peaks far-distant thundering downward flows, 
And swoln by mountain streams or cloud-born rain 
Pours its full volume broadening o’er the plain,— 
Such Pindar’s song :— 
To him, to him of right belong 
Apollo’s laurels, and to him alone; 
Whether in strains of old unknown, 
And numbers lovsed from law, he flings 
Abroad his daring Dithyrambs; or sings 
Of Gods and Kings who by just doom subdued 
The Centaur race, and quenched Chimera’s flame in blood ; 
Or grants to those whose wreathed foreheads rear 
Victorious palms at Elis won, 
Wrestler, or runner, athlete, charioteer, 
A gift more precious than the sculptured stone, 
One leaflet from his own bright bays, 
A nation’s worship and a poet’s praise. 


III. 


At times, in softer strain 

Waking the lyre again, 

‘He bids the sweet and solemn chords to mourn 
The bridegroom from his loved one torn,— 
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His fearless heart, his spotless truth, 

The golden promise of his youth ; 

From Orcus rends the expected prize, 
And wafts the enfranchised Spirit to the skies. 


IV. 
Large airs from Heaven with strength resistless fill 
The wings of Dirce’s swan. Sublime and free 
He cleaves the clouds. I, like the bee 
That on the slope of the Matinian hill 
Sucks the wild thyme, laboriously 


By Tibur’s woods, and Tibur’s crystal rill 
The garnered sweets of Poesy distil. 


Vv. 


Antonius, those with bolder hand 
Shalt strike the harp, and Cesar sing ascending 
The Capitol, beneath his strong yoke bending 
Bound to his wheels the fierce Sygambrian band, 
Cesar the laurel-crowned, the good, the great, 
Gift of benignant Gods and pitying Fate ; 
Shalt sing the public games ordained 
For Cesar safe, and peace regained, 
The forum mute, and civil concord won. 
I, if with feebler lips such strains accord, 
Will shout aloud “All hail! thou glorious Sun! 
Shine forth on Cesar to his Rome restored!” 
Hark! as he moves, the jubilant sound 
“To Triumphe” swells around 
On clouds of incense borne to summits temple-crowned. 


VI. 

Be thine large gifts of votive kine to bring; 
Mine be a humbler offering, 
A weanling that in frolic play 
Wantons his youthful hours away, 


Tawny, upon his brow one spot snow-white, 
His horns like crescent moon thrice ris'‘n upon the night. 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AUTHOR oF ‘PatriciIA KEMBALL, ‘THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DvuNDAS,’ 
‘Tae AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND,’ ETO. 


Cuarter XXXVI. 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE FAMILY. 


Tue dinner at Clinton Hall, to which the Carews were bidden, 
was royally arranged—as befitted a function which ranked as a 
solemn social manifesto. All the aristoi of the place were asked ; 
including various outlying notabilities, but excluding the Day- 
mans and the Arrols. French was too angry with the faithless 
banker to forgive him, even though those dangerous money com- 
plications with Paston Carew seemed in such a fair way of settling 
themselves ; and Lady Dayman’s peculiar method of maintaining 
her smiling fair contentment as the wife of her black-wigged old 
January was becoming too notorious to be tolerated. But the 
Harcourts and the Ellacombes, the Gaysworthys and FitzGeorge 
Standish were among the more familiar of the guests invited to 
this dinner, which was essentially a well-dressed pow-wow to 
witness the burying of the hatchet and the smoking of the calu- 
met—a secular Sanhedrim to ratify the admission within the 
Clinton gates of the proselyte who had so long stood without. 

Never had Yetta looked so lovely; never had Paston felt more 
exultant. Hitherto he had worked at the foundations; now he 
touched completion. He held the securities which, in a few 
months, would make Clinton his own; for he laughed at the 
idea of the ultimate success of the mine which alone could save the 
estate. He had been sought to be propitiated by my Lady Jane, 
whom he had snubbed. He had been voluntarily visited by 
French, with that dash of the suppliant and the arbiter in their 
respective relations which made his visit a virtual act of homage 
and surrender. And now he had been asked to dinner at his own 
old home ; with this fashionable Sanhedrim to witness his admission 
into the Inner Temple of the Clinton friendship. 

He had kept his vow. He had brought these Clintons to his 
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feet. Now he had only to beguile them with false hopes and 
torture them with suspense, before he finally struck them to the 
earth. It would be hell following on purgatory: and not that 
legendary Satan himself rejoiced more in the moral ruin and 
physical torment of his victims, than Paston Carew rejoiced in the 
false hopes, the futile degradation, and the assured destruction of 
his hereditary enemies. 

In the apportionment of the guests Lady Jane, who could not 
give herself to Paston—as the principal personage was a Right 
Honourable who had to be propitiated—made him as much of a 
social pivot as she could by pairing him off with Sophia, and 
seating him next to herself. Maurice took in Yetta, who was thus 
placed between him and his father. As her gloved hand rested 
on his arm he felt her whole frame quiver—not with that girlish 
tremulousness which is so seductive in its naive emotion, but with 
the cold shudder that betrays abhorrence. He understood the 
meaning of that shudder—what man Skilled in woman’s ways 
does not know the difference between shyness and dislike? It was 
not a pleasant experience for one so successful in his love-affairs 
as Maurice had been; but he was honest enough to acknowledge 
to himself that he scarcely wondered at it, all things considered, 
and that really it was only what might have been expected! Being 
so, he had something to fight against, and something to win. 

He heroically suppressed the savage wish to take by force some 
rude caress which her repugnance roused in him as indemnification 
and redress, and set himself to fascinate her by gentler means. 
When he chose, Maurice could make himself supremely charming ; 
and he was supremely charming now. Gentle in speech—tender 
in bearing—with a certain subtle, yet manly self-abasement, like 
the penitence of a drunken hero restored to sobriety—not show- 
ing aught of his former bold and brutal admiration, but treating 
her as Raleigh might have treated Elizabeth—he did his best to 
make the girl’s first visit to Clinton pleasant, and to efface the 
last trace of his former misdemeanour. His wish to please and 
be forgiven was so evident that Yetta would have been inhuman 
had she not met him, if not half yet at least some part of the 
way. And when he turned the conversation on Lanfrey, and 
spoke of his ability, his goodness, his superiority to himself, his 
future certain grand career at the bar, he conquered, as if he 
had been a second Alexander, raising from the ground the mother 
of Darius. After all he was Lanfrey’s brother; and Lanfrey was 
her lover—her divine delight, her future husband! 

Maurice wondered to himself how it would all end. “ Was ever 
woman in this humour wooed? was ever woman in this humour 
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won ?”—Could she be wooed and won on these terms? or should 
he have to efface himself for the sake of the family and let 
Lanfrey take possession ?—supposing that old scoundrel resolved 
to punish them after all; which perhaps he would not do now, 
after their condescension in throwing him these social sops. In 
any case it was worth the trial. If he could oust Lanfrey he was 
justified in doing so—in virtue of the rights of primogeniture. If 
he could not, he must be the Clinton Curtius and save the estate 
by his own sacrifice. 

Meanwhile Paston, who had drawn out his plan of action as 
clearly as a bit of précis-writing, was no longer that wooden kind 
of sphinx, inscrutable and impenetrable, he loved to make himself 
appear. He was amiable, and amenable to treatment. He smiled 
when my Lady smiled; returned well-rounded replies to her 
queries; kept up the ball of conversation with the dignity of an 
ambassador, the astuteness of a trained diplomatist, the pleasant- 
ness of a professional diner-out; and altogether showed himself 
in such a favourable light that Lady Jane was glad to drop the 
last rag of her former resentment. She charitably supposed that 
his grumpiness on the day when she had called had been due to 
indisposition, and forgave the effects of a lazy liver and cross- 
grained digestion. Men who have lived long in India always 
have these cross-grained digestions and lazy livers; and Major 
Chutnee is a type with many followers. 

Her new guest had a great deal to say about everything. He 
was full of talk of the most cecumenical kind; but, on reflection, 
Lady Jane had to acknowledge that he had not tossed so much as 
one private opinion on to the cairn of general discussion. He talked 
of India, its customs, castes, beliefs, population ; but he did not 
tell her where he had lived, nor what he had done, nor what con- 
clusion he had come to on any question whatever. She could not 
draw the very shadow of an admission from him by anything she 
assumed, denied, asserted; as little as she could have drawn a 
badger by whisking a bunch of feathers before his hole; and 
Sophia, though his own immediate partner, did not try. He was 
as bright as a plate of polished steel, and as little transparent— 
of exquisite politeness, but without loopholes or handles. 

Babs, sitting opposite, tried in vain to make play across the 
table with her co-partner in spiritualism; and Mrs. Gaysworthy 
watched her as one handsome and experienced cat might watch 
another not quite so deft in the art of mousing. Paston was as 
little to be drawn by Octavia as by Lady Jane. He sent back 
her balls, sometimes with that covert twist which means mischief, 
sometimes with that careless toss which means contempt ; but he 
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never let her engross him as she tried to do; and in the most 
masterly way staved off her finest attacks and beat her back into 
insignificance. She could not say where he had hit her so as to 
hurt her ; but she was conscious of vague blows and pinches, such 
as Queen Mab might have given some lazy slut in her dreams. As 
for Sophia—beginning with repugnance—with true Clinton con- 
tempt for this social invader—she was perforce won over to listen ; 
and she even caught herself out as amused and interested. Nay 
more, she condescended to the baseness of saying to her confi- 
dential self: “ How amusing this wretched being can be! And 
what a great deal he knows about everything! ” 

For the rest, French divided his time between the Honourable 
Mrs, Marsden, ‘whom he had taken down, on his right hand, and 
this beautiful young creature on his left ; but Mrs. Marsden had 
never found him so dull, and Yetta never imagined he could be so 
pleasant. 

Thus the dinner passed without a flaw. FitzGeorge Standish 
wore the only melancholy face; Grant Ellacombe held the only 
pessimistic view. For even Maurice had banished his suspicions 
of the objectionable father from his thoughts, for the more 
congenial task of trying to win to himself a pretty girl already 
promised to his brother—laying lines for a wife whose alliance 
would save the family if made with him, and profit them nothing 
if made with Lanfrey. If he could succeed, then would this be 
the crowning triumph of his amatory life; and it was a triumph 
worth striving for. 

So low had the dangers surrounding them brought the Clinton 
pride—as Paston had foreseen it would! It was no longer now 
Patty Carew’s bastard son whom they were in their right to 
scorn. It was no longer the quadroon of legitimacy whom 
Maurice might find himself forced to take for her money, to 
despise for ever after for her birth. It was the potential 
destroyer of their house whom they had to propitiate—the 
probable possessor of their lands whom they had to buy off as 
they best could. It was the fabled dragon who might, .if he 
would, devour them body and bones as they stood there before his 
cave, offering cakes of meal and honey for his acceptance—they as 
helpless as he was strong. 

This dinner of formal reception made much talk in the place, 
and the verdict was the bit of patchwork that might be expected. 
Dear Mrs. Ellacombe, who lived in the moral Utopia proper to 
good women who believe i in the Sermon on the Mount, and know 
by heart that famous 13th chapter, saw in it the honest reconcilia- 
tion of the foes, the beginning of a reign of social peace, and the 
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first publication of the banns. Her husband did not agree with 
her. He looked on it as a blunder—a bad bit of joining which 
would soon warp and split. For what could there be but vital 
severance between the remote legitimate and the near morganatic, 
who, but for that one bit of false swearing called the marriage 
vows, would have been the heir ? 

The rector hit the blot when he supposed the true cause of 
this sudden conversion to lie in the Clinton need and the Carew 
sufficiency ; and his wife supplemented his view by her own, 
which set Maurice and Yetta in line together, like those two hearts 
on a valentine which are skewered in an overlap on one dart. 

Mrs. Gaysworthy asked Babs how she liked Sophia’s way of 
dressing her hair ?—and Babs thought it frightful, and was quite 
sure that Mr. Carew thought so too. And was it not a barefaced 
bid for him to give him that forward girl? thinking herself so 
clever as she did, and mistaking mere pertness for wit! He 
should have had Ethel as the eldest girl; “or he should have had 
you, mamma,” said Babs generously ; thinking mousing in couples 
better than not mousing at all. 

To which Mrs. Gaysworthy replied : 

“ Yes, it was a mistake, I grant; but the whole thing was easy 
to see. Maurice is making love to the girl, and Lady Jane wants 
the father for Sophia; and by the look of things one or other of 
these plans will succeed.” 

“We must ask Planchette,” said Babs significantly. 

“Do, my dear; and I have no doubt of the answer,” returned 
her mother as significantly. 

FitzGeorge Standish, who had been given to Ethel, and who at 
the best of times had no more talent than Mrs. Ellacombe for 
deep-sea fishing, thought it all as beautiful as the prismatic 
colours seen in certain lights on the surface of a tranquil sea. 

He could not understand why the rector should smile as he 
did, when he made a good hit out of Horace; nor why Grant 
Ellacombe should find reasons as thick as blackberries for 
disbelieving in the solidity of appearances. To him it was a 
chivalrous atonement for the former unholy enmity—a sublime 
confession of sin made in the face of the multitude at Beaton 
Brows—like that in Rome when the cowled and hooded sinner 
stands by the Grand Penitencier, and offers himself as a penitent, 
confessing to unknown crimes and performing his public penance. 
Beside this view, which more than reconciled him to the ne- 
cessity of the affair, Ethel had made the time of dinner pass on 
golden wings by her loving talk of Yetta. She had talked of 
little else; and she might have gone on for hours without tiring 
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FitzGeorge. They sat on the opposite side of the table, and 
Ethel’s eyes wove lines of love which ever fashioned the name 
and thought of Lanfrey between her and Yetta; while FitzGeorge 
looked more furtively and less exclusively, finding his little 
neighbour herself by no means undeserving. She was uncon- 
sciously catching his heart at the rebound; and her racquet was 
her praise of the girl who had rejected him. 

When Hugh Arrol heard of the whole arrangement of things, 
and how the Carews had been a manifest success, he laughed in 
his bland unctuous way. 

“Too late, my dear!” he said to Elsie; “the Clintons have let 
the right hour pass. There is a time for all things, and you 
cannot make a good ship out of rotten timber. They are ang- 
ling for a dead fish; and I see the run of the play as only 
those can who have been behind the scenes.” 

“T hear that FitzGeorge Standish was sweet on that ugly little 
Ethel!” said Elsie with an uplifting of her chin that meant 
much. 

“It would be a settlement for her and a quietus for him,” 
said her husband. “Lady Jane would not be so tolerant of his 
absurdities as you have been, my dear.” 

“He is certainly a great goose,’ said Elsie with sublime 
forgetfulness; and her husband smiled and agreed with her—he 
was a goose, and always had been. 

“No; at one time there were hopes of better things,” said 
Elsie. 

“When you had him in tow ?” asked her husband. 

“Yes,” she said with aplomb. “At one time I thought I 
should have made something of him.” 

“And you found you could not?” 

“ Nothing!” she answered with a scornful accent that was in 
itself the whole chart of a woman’s mind, when her course has 
veered from intellectual sympathy, adorable companionship and 
platonic love to disappointment, estrangement and disdain. 

At home Paston said nothing that could pain his daughter. 
He regretted his former outburst, and he feared the softening 
effects of her influence. He merely praised the dinner, the 
company, the hosts; and covered down all the rest. He had not 
a sneer for the extravagance of these ruined landed proprietors— 
not a jubilant note for their own reception. It was all rose- 
colour and silver lining; all honey and butter; and really it 
seemed as if the Beaton Brows social millennium had fairly come, 


and that old dragon of enmity and médisance had been finally 
chained and subdued. 
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After this a few meetings were arranged, always by the 
Clintons, which brought the Carews to the Hall. Now it was 
afternoon tea; now a game of badminton in the great hall; now 
practising duets in song or on the piano; and the invitations, 
always so prettily worded, so graciously given, were so manifestly 
for the pleasure of his daughter while taking in himself as well, 
that Paston had not the faintest foothold for an excuse—and 
truth to say he did not wish to find one. It was the play as he 
had arranged it, and he wanted nothing better than the way 
things were going. 

He had given orders to his lawyer to let the demand for lapsed 
interest lie in abeyance; and he had had a conversation with 
French wherein he had shown himself reasonable and fair, and 
by no means the greedy curmudgeon of his general repute. 
Maurice too had managed his peace-making with consummate 
skill; and Yetta was only too glad to forget what did no one any 
good to remember. It was enough for her that she could talk to 
Ethel of Lanfrey ; that she was admitted as a friend to the house 
of Lanfrey’s parents ; and that things should look so favourable in 
the present as to make the future possible. She had nothing of that 
tenacity of resentment which remembers the wound and forgets 
the salve; and on this platform of pure tenderness of nature, and 
the love of good things rather than of evil ones, she forgave 
Maurice his past abominations, and resolved to see in him only 
Lanfrey’s brother. 

All this time Lanfrey wrote to her, by her father’s permission ; 
and, also by the same permission, she answered him. And though 
the letters were such as might have been published at the market 
cross, for all the avowed sentiment they possessed, they were 
full of subtle passages intelligible only to the souls which loved 
—but to them these passages breathed the divinest comfort, and 
carried assurances as joyful as the song of a lark hidden in the sky. 

Days came and went, and Time floated steadily on through space, 
scattering behind him Eternity and the great For Ever. French 
had paid something on account ; and Paston had not pressed for 
more. But the notice of foreclosure always remained; and the 
cakes of meal and honey had evidently not done more than soothe 
for the moment the formidable dragon whose working appetite 
was so ferociously insatiable. French knew all this by heart ; 
so did Lady Jane; so did Maurice. It was a truce, an armistice ; 
but it was no more. The fight had to be renewed and the siege 
had not been raised. Then the authorities called a council of 
war, to decide on their next move; and determined on that 
proposal of marriage which was to save all, or be the signal for 
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the renewal of hostilities. French would go to Mock-Beggar and 
have it out with Paston; and Maurice would then know his fate. 

All as he had foreseen—all as he had planned for! Who had 
befriended him? what spiritual shield had protected him? what 
divine sword had been girded on his thigh? When he saw 
French Clinton riding up to the door, some few weeks after 
that memorable dinner, Paston knew what the whole thing 
portended. He was as sure of the meaning of the visit as if the 
owner of the Hall had borne it written in letters of light across 
his breast; and, taking Planchette, he laid his nervous hands 
on. the instrument and called out aloud: “‘ Who has done this for 
me?” 

Then the pencil moved, and for the first time wrote the name 
he had so longed to have—*“ Aline.” 

He who had seen Paston Carew at this moment would not have 
recognized him. Taller, grander than men knew him—full of 
the divine glory of success—strengthened by the demoniacal 
power of triumphant hate—released from fear by the assurance 
of Love—he was no longer the mean miser, the wooden sphinx of 
his everyday presentation. He was more like Milton’s archangel 
ruined, or some sublime seraph who had taken suit and service 
with Satan, so full and overwhelming were the thoughts and 
passions possessing him. He was like the demon of unholy 
victory, round whose dark brow Love has wreathed his crimson 
roses—he was scarcely so much a man, as a soul; a being 
transtigured to its true spiritual icon—more a visible Force than 
a material embodiment. At that moment his soul floated, as on 
a sea of light, in the fiery heaven of his gratified desire; and if 
another would have called that heaven hell, to him it was 
paradise and he asked no better. 

Then the servant knocked at the door and told him through 
the closed panels that Mr. Clinton was in the drawing-room ; and 
Paston put away his dilated self as the Flying woman of the 
deserted island folded her filmy wings against her body, and was 
once more only the Paston of everyday life—inscrutable and 
immovable—the inexorable creditor and the cold, keen, un- 
impassioned calculator. 
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CuapTter XXXYVII. 
THE OFFER OF ADJUSTMENT. 


“Mr. Carew, we must come to some arrangement,” said French, 
after the first greetings had been made. 

Paston slightly bowed. 

“At your pleasure,” he answered. 

“You have given notice to foreclose the mortgages ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And mean to abide by it?” 

Again Paston slightly bowed. His dumb show meant: “I do.” 

“You will ruin me and mine ?” asked French hotly. 

“If needs must it will be a pitiful necessity,” answered Paston 
coldly. 

“But in God’s name why?” almost shouted the owner of 
Clinton. 

“Why ? because you cannot pay even the interest, Mr. Clinton, 
and I cannot afford to lie out of my money,” answered Paston in 
a matter-of-fact way, stating the question as it was, regardless of 
its sentiment. 

“ And you will not give me time ?” 

“T would willingly, if I could; but I cannot. I took up the 
debt at great inconvenience to myself, to accommodate Mr. Arrol, 
and now I myself am too crippled to treat the thing with the 
generosity I should have preferred. I must foreclose. However 
painful to myself and unpleasant to you—I must.” 

This was a long speech from Paston. In general he held to 
the wisdom of short sentences. Many words and long explana- 
tions were according to him sure to be full of weak places which 
a clever dialectical archer could hit at will. 

“T do not assume that you are actuated by any personal 
feeling in this matter?” said French. ‘“ You want your money or 
its equivalent ?—only that?” 

“ Just so,” said Paston, his eyes as glassy as a carp’s. 

“Tf you could find a way to recoup yourself and leave us 
unharmed, you would take it ?” 

Paston made a slight movement of assent. He dared not 
speak. 

“T have that way,” said French. 

Paston smiled, and French could not read his smile. It was 
not intended that he should. 

“ You have a daughter; I have a son,” said French. 
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“Two,” put in Paston. 

“Two for myself; only one for you and the estate,” returned 
French. ‘ Why not arrange a marriage between Maurice and 
your girl? He admires her; he will have the estate after my 
death; he is a fine, brave, purposeful young fellow; and this 
marriage will square everything.” 

Paston put his chin into his right hand and rested his elbow on 
the left. 

“ Yes?” he said, as a man might who throws off the foam lying 
on the surface of profound cogitation. Then he added after 
a long pause, during which French watched him in an agony of 
suspense, as Paston felt and knew though he could not see: “ But 
how would that pay me either my interest or my outlay ?” 

“Your daughter’s dower,” said French. 

“Ah! yes, I understand,” said Paston. “I must give your 
son a sum of money that he may pay your debt to me? I do 
not quite see my gain in this, Mr. Clinton.” 

“No man marries his daughter without a dowry,” said French ; 
“at least no man in your position.” 

“Just so; but the money is generally supposed to be given to 
ensure the daughter’s well-being,” said Paston, speaking very 
slowly and deliberately. “It is not given to pay the debts of 
the young man’s father; nor to recoup the father of the bride by 
shifting his loss from one pocket to the other.” 

“To pay off the mortgages will release the rents,” said French ; 
“and with the estate unencumbered I could afford my son and 
your daughter an allowance that would satisfy even you.” 

“Yes?” said Paston; and again there was a long pause, 
during which the finger of the god of silence did not stir from 
his closed lips. 

“My son loves your girl,” then said French. 

“Which son?” asked Paston innocently. 

“Maurice.” 

“And the other? the younger? Mr. Lanfrey I think you call 
him ?” 

“ He does not count,” said French, hastily. 

“No? I do not think he would quite agree to that,” said 
Paston. ‘“ When he laid his case before me and asked for my 
daughter’s hand, he seemed to hold himself as counting for a 
good deal.” 

“How?” asked French. “On the estate?” 

“No,” answered Paston with a certain grim quietness that 
gave French the impression of receiving a blow—such as he had 
had once before, “As a man.” 
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“TLanfrey has nothing to offer,” said his father. “ His 
marriage with Miss Carew would not advance our affairs by a 
line.” 

“ But if my girl likes him?” asked Paston. 

It was now French’s turn to be silent. He was a Clinton, and 
Maurice was his heir; but Lanfrey was also his son—and if his 
heart-break would not be so bitter as the ruin of Maurice, it was 
still always a son’s despair; and failure on either side brought 
equal sorrow to the father. 

“T would not pay you the bad compliment to offer my 
younger son for your daughter,” then said French after a pause. 
“Between the two Maurice is the better parti; and she deserves 
the best.” 

“But you know there has been a certain something—a little 
filmy kind of affair between my daughter and your second son ?” 
asked Paston. “Ido not say that it has been serious—has gone 
deep—but there it is. We must reckon with accomplished facts as 
well as our own wishes.” 

“Lanfrey will give up your daughter for his brother’s good,” 
said French hastily. ‘It is for the sake of the family.” 

Paston’s cat-like eyes narrowed. The admission was impolitic 
—as imprudent as it was frank. French felt the blunder the 
instant he had made it. 

“ He may be as tractable as you say; but I cannot answer as 
much for my daughter,” said Paston slowly. “She is a good 
girl, but girls are difficult. Still I might do my best and try.” 

“Will you?” asked French eagerly. 

“T might,” said Paston cautiously. 

“ And your word will determine everything.” 

“TI do not promise, Mr. Clinton,” was the reply, still grave and 
cautious. ‘“ Your elder son has not, so far as I know, made 
much way with my daughter. He has not paid his court.” 

“As much as he felt himself justified in doing,” said French. 
“More would have been imprudent.” 

“Well! we can but let the young people settle the matter 
among themselves,” was Paston’s answer. 

“ And you promise to aid Maurice?” urged French. 

“I promise not to oppose my daughter if she prefers him,” 
said Paston. 

‘**Backed by you she will,” said French, in the tone of con- 
viction. 

‘ Paston looked like the sphinx and uttered not a sound. Then 
seeing that he was expected to speak he said, as it might have 
been his final word: “She may.” 
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French writhed in spirit. This man was truly impossible! 
He was neither to be constrained nor caught. He was as con- 
temptuous of force as he was impervious to caresses. He was as 
little human as a New Zealand idol; as little compassionate as 
the typical stone. He was a monster—but he held the Clinton 
securities ; the mortgages were to be foreclosed; and Yetta was 
his daughter and presumably his heiress. He was a devil, but he 
had the upper hand; and devil-worshippers have a bad time 
of it. 

Then said Paston, still speaking in the cold, grave, level 
manner he had adopted throughout the interview: “Let me 
congratulate you, Mr. Clinton, on your paternal—shall I call it 
chivalry or control? It is not every young man—every soldier 
like your son the Captain—whose father will make himself his 
ambassador in matters of this kind. In England we talk a great 
deal of nonsense about love, and leave the young people too much 
liberty of choice.” 

“Now what the deuce does the old scoundrel mean?” thought 
French. “Is he laughing at me in his sleeve, or is he in 
earnest ?” 

As the face of his host told him nothing and he had to reply, 
he answered in his off-hand way: “So! that is true for most 
marriages. But there is a certain element in this which makes 
it different from most others.” 

“The element of bargain?” asked Paston blandly. 

“Of business,” blundered out French. 

“TI see the distinction,” said Paston, with marvellous’ self- 
possession. And again French wondered whether this was part 
of a scheme, a play, a masque, or the real thing as it appeared. 

But try as boldly as he would—he could not try astutely ; 
fish with as long a line as he would—he could get nothing more 
from Paston. He would not oppose and he would not deny. 
Yetta was the arbiter of her own fate in this. If she liked 
Maurice Clinton, she should marry him—if she did not, he could 
not force her. Girls were sometimes manageable, and sometimes 
they were unmanageable—she might be or she might not. This 
scheme for the payment of the debts was—well, singular—but it 
was as good as any other scheme not involving cash down. The 
mortgages had to be foreclosed on the date of the notice; but if 
Mr. Clinton or his son could find a way of escape, the road was open 
to them. And so on. 

It was a pendulum that swung with even beat; now to the 
north and then to the south—to the chill snows of despair—to 
the glad sunshine of possibility ; and French was like some poor 
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wretch bound to this giant oscillator—tossed to and fro between the 
two limits and not able to hold by either. 

After he took his leave, and while he went on his homeward 
way, he felt as a recreant crusader who had let the “ paynim” 
hack off his spurs and break his sword—who had worshipped the 
crescent and abjured the cross, for fear of the death that would 
also destroy his dear ones. He had humbled his honourable pride 
and forsworn his ancient faith—for what? He had not even got 
the earthly mess for which he had bartered his spiritual 
birthright. He had been false to himself and his traditions—and 
he had gained nothing by his weakness. He had voluntarily 
supped with the devil—and his spoon had been too short. He had 
carried water for the lustration of the temple, and he had carried 
it ina sieve. The most miserable man in England was that well- 
set-up, handsome, lordly country gentleman, who now rode slowly 
down the road from Mock-Beggar to Clinton, conscious that he 
was beaten—conscious that he had been tricked and laughed at, 
and that his humiliation had not been able to avert his ruin. 

Nevertheless, he had to act as if there was still hope. We 
cannot live on the lines of our private convictions, however 
positive they may be; we must live rather according to the pos- 
sibilities of things; and no man feels himself justified in aban- 
doning the fight while the remotest chance of victory remains. 
Only when hope lies dead and doubt has become certitude do we 
sound the retreat and give up the contest. So with French. In 
his own mind he was convinced that all this endeavour was use- 
less; that Paston Carew would not be bought over; and that, 
failing the success of the mine, they would have to sell and be 
dispossessed ; yet he could not translate this thought into a deed; 
and he must still act as if he believed and hoped. 

“Tt is worth the trial.” 

This was what Lady Jane and even Maurice said. 

“Tt is worth the trial!” 

Alas, poor blinded mortals that we are! If but some god would 
make us able to foresee—would touch our eyes with the magic 
herb that clears away the film of ignorance, and shows us results 
and consequences as clearly as we know now what plant will come 
from what seed, and the fruit that will be gathered from the graft! 

Not having this gift, and as far from the insight of Tiresias as 
from the foreknowledge of Cassandra, Maurice accepted Paston’s 
dead neutrality as active partisanship, and made his cold con- 
cession do duty for warm and sympathetic permission. The next 
day he went to Mock-Beggar and urged his own suit ; and Paston 
listened to him as he had listened to French—with a face like 
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wood, a heart as hard as stone, and a manner that lured the young 
fellow on to hope, then flung him back to doubt. He swung him 
too on the infernal pendulum, like a lost soul tortured by demons, 
with radiant glimpses of the paradise he seemed on the point of 
entering, then with hot flashes of the heli into which he was all 
but thrown. 

To the worldly arguments, urged in all good faith by Maurice, 
the millionaire gave attentive hearing. He agreed with the heir 
and future possessor of Clinton Hall—the alliance was not 
dishonourable to his daughter. To be a Clinton’s wife, and thus 
placed among the first of the Fellshire county families, was a 
position not to be despised even by one of rank among the titled 
aristocracy. It was a temptation. Surely! a temptation. But 
then, you see, there were chances. Maurice, though young, was not 
immortal. He might die before his father. Granted there would 
be the son, but was that quite positively a certainty ? All women 
did not bear sons, did they ? and more than one great family had 
shifted its branches, and for want of fertile offshoots in the elder 
had been forced to descend to the younger. And Lanfrey was so 
far his daughter’s choice. He did not say he was his—Paston’s ; 
but that had nothing to do with the matter.. For the most part 
young women married to please themselves, not their parents ; 
and he was not the man to force his daughter to a course against 
her inclinations. 

The relations however between his daughter and young Lanfrey 
were not of a very solid kind. He, Paston, had not sanctioned 
but he had not forbidden ; because he had no strong desire and 
no valid objection. For the last, you see, the temptation of an 
alliance with a Clinton always remained as a temptation ; arid if 
the young people fancied each other, there was no law to prevent 
their marrying. Now that the elder son had come forward the 
game was a little changed, and the pieces on the chess-board 
seemed to call for some re-arrangement. It was a little awkward 
to transfer a potential wife from one brother to another ; but 
perhaps that was not insuperable. lLanfrey seemed to be a 
thoughtful, reasonable, unselfish kind of young gentleman; he 
might be induced to give up his bride for the sake of his 
brother in particular, and the family in general. For of course 
Yetta’s dowry would be a good thing if poured into the family 
coffers. They were certainly at a low ebb, just now—were they 
not? The bulk of the interest was still unpaid, and the notice 
to foreclose remained. And—yes, it was easy to see that the 
fortunes of a younger son would not profit the estate so much as 
if the money were poured, as he said, into the coffers of the elder. 
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We did not live in Utopia; and it was not to be expected, nor 
was it desirable that Lanfrey should give his wife’s fortune to 
redeem his father’s debts. The core of the contest lay between 
the two brothers. Yetta’s inclination too counted for something ; 
but he, Paston, was—indifferent? Well, perhaps not quite indif- 
ferent. He had his predilections, naturally. What father would 
not desire the best for his child ? 

Still, he was neutral. That was the only honourable course of 
conduct—and the young people must decide for themselves. 
Would he send for Miss Carew? Would he allow him, Captain 
Clinton, to see her? Certainly, if she was at home; but he 
rather feared she was not. She kad gone to the Knoll, and was 
spending the afternoon there. Mrs. Ellacombe was an active 
partisan of young Lanfrey’s ; and, always in his character of the 
perfectly fair and liberal parent, he allowed his daughter to take 
what comfort she could find in talking of her absent Romeo. 
Women are but weak vessels at the best; and men must be tender 
in their handling. 

And now, having told him where Miss Carew was to be found, 
perhaps he, Captain Clinton, would like to go and join her? 
With his permission? Yes, he might tell her and Mrs. Ellacombe 
that he went with his, the father’s, permission. He was welcome 
to make what way he would or could, but he was not to expect 
too much, And in no case was he to feel assured that the 
mortgages would not be foreclosed according to their date. He 
too, Paston Carew, was ambitious for his child. If, however, he 
should wish to place her at the head of the family now at once ?— 
if he should wish to see her mistress of Clinton, even during the 
lifetime of the present owner? It would be a pain to them 
perhaps. He could understand that—but it would be only 
natural in him. Each for himself in this world; and with the 
mortgages unredeemed, it must not be forgotten that he, Paston 
Carew, was virtually master of the estate and could make whom 
he would its owner. But this was only a potentiality. There 
was no doubt things could be managed with more regard to 
everyone’s susceptibility. Meanwhile, Yetta’s girlish fancy had 
strayed to Lanfrey, the younger son; but he, Maurice, the elder 
might if he could—here Paston smiled as Mephistopheles 
might have smiled when Faust wished to rescind the bargain 
in favour of virtue and love—win her to himself. When this 
was done there would be time to discuss the terms of the 
settlements. 

And when the conversation had ended, and Maurice had taken 
his leave and driven off to the Knoll on his rather forlorn hope, 
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he felt as French had felt before him—as if he had been buffeted 
to and fro, and betrayed at the end. 

Yet no cause had been openly given for the abandonment of 
the scheme. On the contrary, outwardly all things ran as 
smoothly as if they had been set on castors of gold in grooves of 
silver. 

Appearances had been carefully preserved, and not even the 
spare spars of the boats had been burned. It was only the inner 
dignity of the man that was hurt; like those wounds which leave 
no trace on the skin, but by which the victim dies—no one but 
himself knowing why. 


Cuapter XXXVIIL. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


No visits were so pleasant to Yetta as those she paid at the Knoll. 
No person was so dear to her as Mrs. Ellacombe. Truly, Ethel 
was as her sister ; but then Ellacombe was her mother; and only 
a girl whose love of liberty does not degenerate into license, and 
who realizes her ignorance sufficiently to understand the value of 
counsel, knows the gain of the Mother among women. 

In her turn the Married Madonna of Beaton Brows held Patty 
Carew’s grand-daughter as if she had been her own child. She 
won her confidence by giving sympathy, and gained obedience by 
demonstrating the better guidance of her wider experience; and 
it had come now to that kind of intimacy when Yetta concealed 
nothing from the woman whom she had put in the place of her 
spiritual mother, and when Mrs. Ellacombe had no fear of 
offending her by plain speaking, however direct. For after all it 
is not directness which wounds; it is bitterness. The plainest 
speaking, going to the point as straight as a die, hurts no one if 
without bitterness; while the most flattering words, if touched 
with spite and the desire to pain, do their work without fail and 
stab to the quick. For another thing, Yetta could talk about 
Lanfrey to Mrs. Ellacombe as freely as to Ethel. Indeed, more 
freely ; seeing that she was seldom alone with Ethel, who when 
with the rest was perforce silent—the family having pledged 
itself to Maurice, and wearing his colours in this race for life and 
fortune. Mrs. Ellacombe on the contrary had been Lanfrey’s 
friend from the beginning, and she had not veered by a hair's 
breadth. 

Of late Yetta had gone to the Knoll even more frequently than 
before ; for though Paston had said to French that Maurice had 
not urged his suit, Yetta knew that he had, in ways too subtle to 
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be visible to outsiders, but evident enough between themselves. 
And, helpless as she was in the matter all through, it had been 
more than a comfort—it had been almost a necessity for her 
mental health—that she should be able to talk of Lanfrey without 
stint or restraint; repudiating Maurice as an intruder. 

The young officer had continued the rdle adopted on that 
memorable day of the dinner. He had been tender, respectful, 
subdued, circumspect. He had worked with the patience of a 
prisoner digging night by night beneath his dungeon-floor for 
the hope of escape. But he had not made one inch of way 
beyond the first grant of frank forgiveness. After that Yetta’s 
heart had closed; and Maurice had used his best arts to unlock it 
in vain. 

Still, on that principle of not abandoning the fight while the 
remotest chance of victory remains, Maurice had continued his 
careful advances—had sought to sap and mine, that he might finally 
conquer this fair fortress of fidelity which had given its allegiance 
to another. He could not flatter himself that he had succeeded, 
but it was worth the trial; for women, like towns, are sometimes 
taken by assault; and who knows the weak places there may not 
be in so-called impregnable strongholds ? 

With the feeling then of a gambler playing for stakes that will 
be ruin or regality—the dash of a man leading a forlorn hope— 
he drove off to the Knoll, for the decisive throw and the last 
effort. 

He found Yetta without her bonnet, sitting in the drawing- 
room close to Mrs. Ellacombe—both working at the same bit of 
embroidery, as if they had been really the mother and daughter 
they often wished they had been, and almost thought they were. 
Yetta had been laying all her troubles on this dear loving heart 
so apt to receive them. But with these troubles she had one 
transcendent joy like a shining star seen through the inky 
clouds—she had had a letter from Lanfrey to-day; and a letter 
which breathed a more than usually hopeful spirit—and he was 
never down-hearted—and been more than ordinarily pronounced 
in its tenderness. It had been so tender indeed, that Paston had 
hesitated before he had sent it up to his daughter, wishing to 
keep all things only simmering and potential, not positive. 
Ethel had kept her brother informed of all that was going on in 
the family, and Lanfrey had read between the lines. And, though 
he did not think Yetta’s faith wanted much buttressing, yet— 
nothing is the worse for an extra stay ; and a lover has never too 
much of love. 

The two women were still talking of the future and its chances, 
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bad and good, when Captain Clinton was announced. His name 
was like the renewing of an old picture, but travestied and 
distorted. In the glad summer, Lanfrey—in the drear and frozen 
winter, Maurice; both Clintons, yet how different! Now as then 
were thoughts and feelings unexpressed but understood—but then 
they were shared, and now they were repudiated. 

“Tam a petitioner from my people,” said Maurice, when he had 
made his obeisance in modern conventional form. ‘ They want 
you to come back with me and dine with us this evening.” 

“Thank you,” said Yetta; “but I promised my father that I 
would go back to dine with him. Else I should have stayed 
here ”—looking at Mrs. Ellacombe, who looked at her and smiled. 

“Your father has authorized me to release you from your 
promise,” said Maurice quickly. He was fertile at finding reasons 
and filling up gaps. “He said indeed that he wished me to take 
you back.” 

“Thank you; but I cannot go to-day,” again said Yetta, with a 
shade more of firmness in her negation. 

Maurice flushed. It was always a sore trial to him to be 
denied ; and this request was of more importance than most. 

“TI beg of you,” he said fervently—more fervently than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. 

Yetta shook her head. She was as gentle as the gentlest dove 
sunning itself on the house-top, but she was not one of those 
molluscous creatures who find “No” a word of insuperable 
difficulty, and who can be led into a disastrous marriage or a 
ruinous loan to avoid the temporary prick of this little thorn. 

“You do not know what you do!” said Maurice, with a certain 
ill-suppressed agitation which Mrs. Ellacombe saw as clearly as 
Yetta. “I beg of you, if you have the smallest regard for me— 
for us—that you will come. Let me take you back. I have the 
cart here—for you see I came prepared !” 

“But—why am I wanted so specially to-day?” asked Yetta, 
who scented danger and dreaded a snare. 

“That is my—that is our affair,” returned Maurice. “Only do 
as I tell you—as I beg and pray of you to do—with my whole 
heart I entreat you, Miss Carew!” 

His voice and manner were more and more insistant—more 
and more agitated. It might have been a matter of life and 
death that he was urging. 

“What has happened?” asked Mrs. Ellacombe. “No one ill, I 
hope?” 

“Not Lanfrey?” cried Yetta, blanched to her very lips, and 
too much agitated to heed the admission of close interest and 
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continued association made by her question. ‘“ Not Ethel?” she 
then added, as the shadow to the substance, the echo to the note. 

“No,” said Maurice reluctantly. He would have liked to 
frame a sufficient excuse in a well-rounded lie, if that would have 
taken her. “ No one is exactly ill—but we have need of you, Miss 
Carew, at the Hall—we have urgent need of you,” he repeated. 

“Tell me why, and I will go if I see that I can do any good,” 
said Yetta. “Why do you want me?” 

“My mother wants you,” said Maurice. “She has something 
important to tell you.” 

Yetta looked at Mrs, Ellacombe with the scared look of a girl’s 
terror, knowing nothing and fearing all. 

“Important to tell about Lanfrey?” asked Mrs. Ellacombe, 
again making herself the mouthpiece. 

“Yes,” said Maurice—so far speaking truly. 

Yetta laid her hand on her mother-friend’s soft arm. She was 
white and trembling. Her large eyes were dark and dilated ; 
her slightly-parted lips quivered; her whole air and manner 
spoke her uncontrolled distress. 

“All things were well yesterday,” said Mrs. Ellacombe. 
“Yetta heard from him this morning. What can have happened ?” 

“Tf he is in sorrow—if he is ill and wants me—I will make my 
father take me to London,” said Yetta in the strained voice of 
strong agitation. ‘And you will come too,” she added to Mrs. 
Ellacombe. 

Maurice looked at her, noting her every word and gesture. 
The passion of her fear broke down the barriers of her girlish 
reticence. She was no longer ashamed to confess, no longer too 
shy to bear witness. She was not the maiden whose betrothment 
was in secret, and unsanctioned if not openly forbidden. She 
was the woman who took on herself the responsibility of her own 
life, and laid bare before men the hidden mysteries of her heart. 
For a moment Maurice hesitated—balanced probabilities—fore- 
saw consequences. Should he succeed if he tried the old well- 
known trick of a bold lie, crafty suppression of letters, enforced 
severance? If he were to say now boldly: “ My brother re- 
nounces you ”—and then seek to make his own way, trading on 
her compassion for the ruin of the family and her natural ab- 
horrence that this ruin should come from her faiher? He stood 
there hesitating for just that one short moment which contains in 
itself the substance of a lifetime. And then he gave up. Farther 
endeayour was simply waste of energy and misuse of time. 

“No harm has befallen Lanfrey,” said Maurice in a voice as 
strange and strained as her own. “Do not distress yourself, 
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Miss Carew. The evil that has befallen us does not touch my 
brother. It touches only the rest of the family—all the rest—all 
but him.” 

“What evil? what do you mean?” asked Yetta, drawing a 
step nearer; for Maurice had flung himself on the sofa, where he 
sat now, his elbows on his knees and his face buried in his two 
hands—the picture of defeat and despair. 

“Tt means,” said Maurice, lifting up his ashen face and 
speaking with that sudden outburst which best expresses un- 
conditional surrender; “we are hopelessly and finally ruined. 
Your father has us in his grip. He is about to sell the estate or 
force us to sell it, which is about the same thing—and we shall 
have to leave the place which a Clinton has held for more genera- 
tions than we can count. And you might save us if you would.” 

“T!” cried Yetta. “ But I have no influence with my father in 
matters of business. So far from his consulting me, he does not 
even tell me what he is doing.” 

“There are other ways than that of supplicating your father 
not to foreclose,” said Maurice significantly. 

“No! Captain Clinton, do not!” cried Mrs. Ellacombe, who 
knew what was coming. 

“You and you alone can save us, through me,” said Maurice, 
not heeding her warning, holding out his hands in supplication. 
“One little word from you would redeem all!” 

Yetta shrank back with a gesture of instinctive horror. 

“ Be grand and noble and unselfish enough to forget yourself,” 
continued Maurice. “ For his own sake give up the man you love, 
and save his family. Marry me, and we are still Clintons of 
Clinton. To marry Lanfrey is to save nothing. It founds his 
fortune on the ruin of his House.” 

The whole thing was so sudden and appalling, the circum- 
stances were so violent, though the mere manner in which 
Maurice spoke was more pathetic than strong, that Yetta was 
struck with that curious kind of dumbness which comes on a 
nervous shock. Reversing the story of Galatea, she stood 
like a woman suddenly struck to stone—from living flesh and 
blood become a statue. After a time this frozen kind of horror 
left her free, and the blood came up in a crimson flood, which at 
least was more natural to her. 

“What you say is infinitely shocking to me,” she then said ; 
her pause seeming to Maurice to have lengthened time into 
eternity. ‘How could you expect me to give up Lanfrey? I 
love him better than my own life—I have promised to be his 
wilfe—or no other man’s. If I wait till I die I will be true to 
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him, and I shall meet him beyond the grave with my faith 
unbroken. I save my allegiance for him, and I would not 
marry anyone else—I could not—even if I had to die for my 
constancy.” 

She said all this with the steady fervour of a vow—the calm- 
ness of a confession like those of the old martyrs which burnt the 
body and saved the soul. 

Maurice did not answer. He was still sitting on tne sofa, his 
small close-cropped handsome head turned away, as he looked 
drearily out on to the bleak winter day. His forlorn hope had 
failed and he was beaten. No conqueror’s terms were his—no 
superb recognition of his foe’s defeat. The flush of victory—the 
intoxication of suecess—had passed over to another ; and it was he 
who had to strike his flag and own himself defeated. It was a 
moment of agony for the proud man whose inherited castle, so 
solid for all his forbears, now proved to have been been founded 
on a quicksand which the gathering storm was carrying away. 
It was his farewell to all he loved and all that had made his true 
life. Henceforth his way must be one of obscurity where death 
would come as a release. He must efface himself. He would 
never now be Clinton of Clinton. The younger brother must 
take his place, and in all probability the father’s place as well. 
Nothing but a miracle of sudden success in the Brent Fell mine 
would save the estate ; and this, though on the cards and possible, 
was scarce likely. Fortune does not arrange these marvels for 
hard-pressed men; and when you are sinking in a clear sea, no 
lifeboat from the harbour fifty miles away will suddenly draw up 
alongside to rescue you. No, he was beaten; and Lanfrey would 
win all that he had lost—estate and headship of the ancient House, 
fortune and the woman he too loved. For at this moment he 
truly and sincerely loved Yetta Carew, Paston’s daughter. It 
was no longer a question of the baser blood which he would have 
despised when he had been sated with her beauty. It was the 
girl herself, who, for herself, he would have made his wife—her 
birth and origin notwithstanding. But his chance was gone. He 
had cast and lost. Now to pay his stakes as a brave and honour- 
able gentleman should. 

“Your decision gives the final touch,” he said, rising and 
speaking with the dignity which sometimes comes as the last 
force of despair. ‘ Your adherence to my brother is my death- 
warrant; but you cannot help yourself. You have pledged your 
word and given your love, and you must be faithful to yourself. 
It is only I who am destroyed.” 

“T do ‘not understand you. What does it all mean? Why 
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should my marriage with Lanfrey—if I ever am married to himn— 
be your ruin?” asked Yetta in sore distress. 

“You will see soon enough,” answered Maurice. “It is only 
another of the many instances we have of the sinless Cains of life— 
and the scapegoats, laden with crimes not their own, sent out 
into the wilderness to. perish.” 

Tears stood in Yetta’s eyes. She did not love Maurice Clinton, 
but she did not wish to harm him; and though she would have 
rather died than marry him, she did not like to hear that her 
refusal had been his ruin. 

“Tt is like some miserable dream, some painful riddle,” she 
said. ‘“ Do you understand it, dear?” to Mrs. Ellacombe. 

“Yes, I think I do,” was the half-reluctant answer. 

“No doubt the whole thing has been discussed in all its 
bearings by the whole of Beaton Brows,” said Maurice bitterly. 
“They do not often get such a rich dish of gossip.” 

“ Rather so much occasion for sincere and regretful sympathy,’ 
returned Mrs. Ellacombe gently. “Do you not believe we all 
feel deeply for your trouble? We should be scarce human if we 
did not!” 

“TIT do not know about that,” he answered, still bitterly. “I 
think we all have a certain pleasure in the misfortunes of our 
friends. They make us feel our own blessings so much the more 
keenly,” he added, covering down his bitter humour. 

“But all is not lost for you,” said Mrs. Ellacombe, ignoring 
the bitterness and speaking with that sweet cheerfulness of a 
brave woman which has the power to hearten man so greatly. 
“ You have still that hope, that chance, on Brent Fell; and at the 
worst you have your nam, your profession, your career, which 
may redeem all. It will be aterrible pain—a desperate sorrow 
if the worst comes to the worst; but it has not come yet; and 
while there is life there is hope.” 

“Here?” asked Maurice significantly, looking at Yetta. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Ellacombe with decision. “Not here, 
but elsewhere.” 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“Always that to-morrow—that elsewhere!” he said, in his 
usual contemptuous half-brutal way. It was not possible for him 
to live long on the heights. But for Yetta’s sake—to win her 
good opinion and also, truth to say, to make her heart ache for 
self-reproach—he made one last effort. ‘I have no more to say, 
_ and no blame to cast on any one,” he said. “Miss Carew is in 
her right. She has deprived me of home, estate, name, birth- 
right—but she could not help herself. We are all the victims of 
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fate and in the hand of a power higher than our own will. Iam 
content to suffer for the rest—if the rest will gain.” 

“Tf,” said Mrs. Ellacombe, as the echo to the doubt. 

“Yes, if,’ repeated Maurice. ‘ Good-bye, Miss Carew,” he then 
said, holding out both his hands, into which, obeying the invitation, 
she put hers. ‘“ You are the noblest as well as the sweetest and 
loveliest girl I have ever seen!” he said fervently. “I only wish 
that Lanfrey’s luck were mine!—but mine is cruel and his is 
fortunate beyond words. Good-bye ; God bless you ; and remember 
always—lI forgive you what you have done to me!” 

“Why do you wish me good-bye like this?” said Yetta. “ Are 
you going away?” 

“Probably to-morrow,” he answered. 

Again Yetta looked at Mrs. Ellacombe. 

“Tt will be better,” said that dear woman, speaking to Maurice 
in answer to the girl’s look. ‘“ There is no good in staying longer. 
In what way soever things turn out, you can do no good by being 
on the spot. Let things be managed as quietly as may be.” 

“Have I not already shown that I mean it?” he answered, with 
more than a dash of impatience in his acquiescence. Again 
shaking hands impressively with Yetta, and with a sudden return 
to gentleness with Mrs. Ellacombe, he turned and left the room ;— 
and the final ordeal was over. 

“ Now tell me'what does it all mean?” cried Yetta, beginning to 
tremble. “I have a vague idea, but I do not feel quite certain. 
Tell me, darling! You understand it all, and I do not.” 

“How should you understand, poor dear child!” said Mrs. 
Ellacombe, drawing the girl to her and kissing her. “It means 
then, simply this: Your father holds bonds which make him 
virtually owner of the Clinton estate, unless they can find money 
before a certain date, to pay off the debt. Maurice wants to 
marry you, not only for yourself but for the sake of the family 
and this bad bit of business. Do you not see? As his wife and 
your father’s heiress, you would be doubly mistress of the Hall, and 
the family would not be dispossessed. As Lanfrey’s wife you will 
be the same; but Lanfrey is the younger and Maurice is the elder, 
and your marriage with the younger will virtually disinherit the 
elder. 

“ Lanfrey shall give it back to them,” said Yetta with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. ‘He would be the last man in the 
world to make his own fortune out of his brother’s ruin. If it 
all comes to pass like this, Captain Clinton shall have the estate ; 
and poor Mr. Clinton and Lady Jane shall keep it for as long as 
they live. I would not have it! Icould not live at the Hall, and 
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know that they were exiled—they being the rightful owners. It 
will all come right dear, in the end—quite, quite right!” 

“You have your father to deal with—not only your own 
generous impulses, and Lanfrey’s sense of family honour,” said 
Mrs. Ellacombe quietly. 

“Ah! my father!” said Yetta, suddenly realizing that Paston 
was indeed not the same as Lanfrey, and that what her lover 
would do without the delay of a moment, her father would not 
grant by years of entreaty. The whole position was as agonizing 
to her as to Maurice. To think that the ruin of the old House 
was to come about by them, the Carews—by her father—seemed 
to desecrate the holiness of her love even more than when 
Maurice had kissed her arm and made her feel helpless to his 
insult. Would she be able to soften him? Would not her relations 
with Lanfrey do something? She did not want the estate; and 
she was sure that Lanfrey wanted it no more than herself. She 
asked only to have her engagement acknowledged openly, and 
without doing harm to anyone; when she would wait in patient 
cheerfulness for that indefinite time of Lanfrey’s professional 
success which should give her his home, and one such as her 
father would not object to her sharing. All this miserable feud 
and contention made her faint and heart-sick; but her part was 
clear—she must be the peacemaker—the reconciling medium by 
which all things should come right. And now she must go home 
to Mock-Beggar and speak to her father. She must learn why he 
had countenanced the addresses of the man she disliked, when he 
had so grudgingly allowed those of the one she loved. Why 
Maurice and not Lanfrey ?—was it always that question of the 
land and the eldest born ? 

Tempest-tossed, and feeling herself encompassed by danger to 
which she could give no shape nor name, Yetta went home and 
prepared for the most painful, if also the most important, inter- 
view of her life She was touching the depths, and she knew 
that she had cause to fear the result; it was lifting the veil—for 
what face to be revealed ? 


Cuarter XXXIX., 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


Wuen Yetta came back to her dreary home, the contrast between 
its cold and meagre arrangements with the generous warmth and 
lavish light of the Knoll, struck her with more than usual force. 
Though she still dutifully acquiesced in these meagre arrange- 
ments, the full extent and meaning of which she had not seen at 
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the first, she had become by now painfully alive to their shame; 
and wondered how a man so good and kind and noble as her 
father—how we cling to old shibboleths and the loving myths of 
childhood !—could bear to do the mean and shabby things which 
were part of his daily domestic life. 

For her own part she would have preferred the most modest 
appearances with a generous foundation, rather than this 
pretentious grandeur where everything was skimped in quantity 
and bad in quality. Like most young people she saw no good in: 
the mere possession of money. Its use was its raison d’étre; and 
the enjoyment to be had out of it, the good to be done by it, its 
final cause. To hoard and not enjoy, nor yet dispense, was on a 
par with letting flowers wither on their stalks in a remote place 
where no one profited by them. What a pity it was!—and what 
a wretchedly incomplete home she had! 

She thought of all this as one does think of something quite 
apart from the central point, at a grave crisis—the mind taking 
hold of trivialities as a kind of relaxation from the terrible 
tension of the moment. Never before had she been so conscious 
of the misery of insufficient fire—of the cold air that comes in 
from a window imperfectly draped—as she was now when sitting 
upstairs in her own little apartment, which yet was the least 
uncomfortable and best provided of any in the house :—never, 
until she had perforce to forget these minor pains, and face the 
graver question—her contest with her father. It was indeed a 
grave one, and the contest would be for life or death. Hitherto 
her life with her father had been one of perfect accord—outside 
that one divergence which now was to be made so much wider. 
She had cheerfully yielded to his will in regard to his domestic 
meanness, and she had never enquired too closely into those 
things he wished to keep from her. Now she had to cross him 
openly ; and it remained to be seen which would be the stronger— 
his love or his revenge. 

The ruin of the Clintons had been the one great hope and 
object of his life. Her marriage with either brother would 
destroy that hope—frustrate that object. By saving part of the 
family a raft would be built for the rest; and that a Clinton 
should still be owner of the estate and master at the Hall, though 
only in virtue of his wife, would take away half the glory of his 
triumph. But if her heart was fixed? What then? Even 
Paston himself did not know; for now he was firm to refuse the 
marriage, no matter what the consequences to her; and now he 
felt‘ that he must give up his cherished hope, which was as the 
lifeblood of his heart, rather than let his daughter suffer. She 
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was Aline’s child; and to protect her from harm—to make her 
happy—was to be faithful to Aline’s memory and to fulfil the 
sacred trust imposed on him by her death. Still, the contest 
was a terrible one, and no one could foresee which way it would 
finally turn. 

To her question why he had favoured Maurice’s pretensions, 
knowing her heart, her promise?—a question put with more 
indignation than Paston could have supposed possible from Yetta 
to him—he answered with a coldness that matched her heat in 
both strangeness and intensity :—He acted as best pleased him, 
and did not hold himself accountable to her. But he was firmer in 
manner than he was fixed in mind. He was like a Chinese 
strategist who withdraws his battery while painting his cardboard 
fortifications with formidable representations of murderous guns 
and gruesome warriors. He told her that he would never 
countenance her marriage with Lanfrey—never! If it had been 
Maurice he might have sanctioned that. The eldest son and 
future owner was always a power, but the younger son was no 
match for her wherever found! She might marry of course when 
she was of full age, he said. That was not in his power to 
prevent. But she should not marry before; and then not with 
his consent. And as this young man—this Lanfrey Clinton— 
had absolutely nothing of his own, and was not yet capable of 
making his way—when the father’s allowance should cease, as it 
must and would, on what did they propose to live? Love was 
all very well for the romantic side of life, but bread and cheese 
was a necessity; and the bread and cheese to be found in a 
briefless barrister’s cupboard, without private means, was identical 
with the Irishman’s footless stocking without a leg. He put 
these things before her as a friend and father, both—indeed as a 
friend more than as a father—and left them for her consideration. 
She had sense. She must use it now. At no time in her life was 
it more necessary than now. 

“We will wait,” said Yetta simply. 

“Good! Where?” replied her father. ‘“ Here in my house ? 
But a father’s home is only for his dutiful children—it is not for 
the undutiful, the self-willed, and those who plot against his 
peace ; still less is it for those who league themselves with his 
enemies as you have done, Yetta.” 

“Why do you always call the Clintons enemies, father? What 
have they done to you? Tell me the whole, whole story :—In 
what have they been your enemies ?” 

For a moment Paston hesitated. Should he tell her that whole 
story, with al] its shame and sorrow, and then leave it to her very 
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pride of love not to entangle Lanfrey in a marriage which his 
own people—even if ruined—would have the right to despise ? 
Should he tell her, and thus make it clear to her why he had 
taken up the mortgages, and why he so coveted that estate—as 
restitution ? His as it should have been from the beginning if his 
father—a Clinton—had done his manifest duty, would she not then 
understand how he had rightfully planned and schemed to make 
it his own in the end? And would she, his child, whom he had 
so carefully tended and so fondly loved, thwart and oppose him 
for a love-sick dream which would pass like all other dreams? 
How many women love in their early youth a man whom they 
mourn for a season, short or long according to their spiritual 
tenacity, and then find their happiness in his exact opposite ? 
And she would be like those others. She would mourn her lover 
for a season; but would she not rather aid in her father’s success 
than minister to her own desires? It was a temptation to say 
all this, and to tell her how things veritably were; for it would 
be a final blow. What if it should be fatal as well as final? 
How would he feel then, if he had killed her as the first-fruits 
of his revenge?—a Virginius whose reeking knife no Appius 
justified ! 

The horror of this fear conquered the passion of his desire, and 
the words died on his lips. Only so much did he say: 

“ Ask me nothing, Yetta; but take this from me—the Clinton 
estate should have been mine from the beginning; it is mine 
by all the rules of right and justice ; and the family are usurpers and 
my worst enemies—the worst a man could have. They have 
come to my feet now when they know that they are ruined and 
that I am their master; but you yourself saw how they treated 
me when we first came. By marrying this young man—one of 
the family—you play into their hands and ruin me; you prefer 
my enemy to me.” 

“ But, dear father, my marriage would make us all friends; and 
is not peace better than war, and the reconciliation of enemies to 
be desired above all things ?” 

“No,” said Paston harshly; “war is for men, and a false 
peace is for slaves and fools. I have to carry out this fight to 
the bitter end, unless I would make myself a weakling and a 
mockery to myself.” 

“And does my promise to Lanfrey—does my love for him— 
count for nothing ?” pleaded Yetta. 

- “Less than my promise to myself—less tlan my right of 
vengeance,” he answered. “The past is of deeper importance 
than the present, and my wrongs are of graver moment than a 
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love-sick girl’s puling fancy. Men’s lives are not to be moulded 
by a few ready tears, and the hope which has supported me 
through all my sorrows cannot be abandoned that two foolish 
young people may kiss each other in the sunshine!” 

“Father! You believe in God and;the Bible; how can yon 
make your hate greater than love!” cried Yetta with the thrill 
of loving passion. 

She took his hands and knelt on the floor at his feet; but he 
would not look at her. It took the fire out of his anger and the 
resolution from his revenge to meet her sweet grieving eyes and 
the pathetic tenderness of her face. 

“Tt is useless,” he said, hardening himself like a second 
Pharaoh; “ useless.” 

“Then why did you allow Lanfrey to hope even so much as you 
did?” she urged, suddenly nerved by the imminence of her peril 
to a boldness of remonstrance strangely unlike her usual self. 

His long-pent-up venom broke loose. He caught her by her 
shoulders, as she sat there on the ground before him, her 
body a little curved on itself, her delicate hands clasped in each 
other and her eyes uplifted to his. Bending over her he brought 
his face close to hers, as he hissed between his teeth : 

“Why? To strike the deadlier blow when the time came. 
I let him hope that he might know a yet more exquisite despair, 
and I a more exquisite joy in seeing the torture of my enemy!” 

All things faded from Yetta’s sight—all but her father’s face— 
and that became transformed. It was not that father as she 
knew him. It was someone else—some terrifying fiend, as much 
serpent as man, and more a murderer than a father. The very 
features were changed to her horror-struck imagination ; and she 
saw him as he was in essential truth—saw the true lineaments of 
the hate-encumbered soul looking with flaming wrath into her eyes. 
The Veiled Prophet was no longer the mystery of hidden glory 
she had believed. He was a human fiend; and this was the 
moment of revelation when his hideousness was laid bare before 
her. 

With a suppressed shriek, and then with a shuddering sigh, the 
girl fell forward in a loose inert heap, struck to temporary death 
by the horror of this awful vision—this glimpse into the hell 
where her father’s soul habitually dwelt—this discovery of the 
demoniacal impersonation into which he had grown by long 
indulgence of evil passions and of sinful wishes. 

Then Paston’s better self broke through this fiendish overlay, 
and the one sole angel of his nature—his love—reasserted its 

power. He took his daughter in his arms, and kissed her death- 
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like face as he never suffered himself to kiss her in her conscious 
hours. He hung over her with that yearning so well known to 
love, as if he would pour out the power of his very life into hers, 
and by the sheer force of love and will bring her back to health 
and life. He said, in the low voice of one making a vow to God: 
“ My life! my daughter! my only living love !—better me than 
you! You shall be saved if I have to perish. You shall not 
suffer if I have to undergo the torments of hell. You have 
conquered! and I am your sacrifice.” Then he touched her lips 
superstitiously with his fingers, and looking up in a very ecstacy 
of belief, cried out: “ Aline! my wife! save your child, and give 
her back to me!” 

Again he heard that rushing sound of wings, and again he 
seemed to see the light of eyes that loved looking at him through 
the veil of the atmosphere, and the dusky braids of hair falling 
like shadows in the distance. The room seemed full of some 
divine ethereal life—some grand invisible presence, pervading the 
air like perfume and vivifying it like sunlight. And then, as if in 
answer to his prayer and by the force of that divine power, the 
blood came back to the sweet face over which he was bending ; 
and Yetta opening her eyes, saw her father and no fiend ;—her 
father, like some majestic god—rendered divine by the beauty of 
love and holiness—bending over her, watching her as tenderly 
as a lover, with hands that touched her as softly as a mother’s. 

For a moment there was silence. When she tried to speak he 
checked her, holding her hand in his, and feeling how the pulse 
cume slowly back to its full beat. He had resolved on his course. 
Cost him what it might, he would not harm her. It would not 
be his full revenge; but, if something less than he had planned 
for, it would not be all barren, and he had still a great deal left. 
She should marry Lanfrey. It was always a Clinton truly who 
would be at the Hall—always one of his foes ; but it would be a 
Clinton of his own making—the younger brother put into the 
place of power, and the dispossession of the elder. Lanfrey would 
be his puppet, his work—and he would have saved her happiness. 
But she was not able to bear too large a measure of joy, following 
so quickly on anguish so great as to interrupt her life; and Paston 
led her to the divine heights of peace by slower steps than would 
have contented her loving impatience, had she seen the end from 
the beginning. 

He told her she was to trust to him, her father. Had he ever 
failed her? thwarted her wishes from a child up to now? given 
her unhappiness ? shown her indifference? Was she in her right 
to doubt him? Would she not do better to trust in him? He 
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had given his permission that she and Lanfrey Clinton might 
correspond, with the ultimate object of marriage. What other 
object could he have had? If, maddened by the memory of his 
wrongs, he had yielded to a passionate outburst of wrath—was that 
of greater value than his word? Let it be forgotten. He was 
sorry that he had spoken so bitterly. He did not know, indeed, 
what he had said; but whatever it was, it was a futile threat. 
She should not be made unhappy. Here, before God and the 
spirit of her beloved mother, he swore it—she should marry Lanfrey 
Clinton! Then he raised her from the couch where he had placed 
her in her faintness, and pressed her to him as if with the last 
pressure of death. And Yetta felt his heart beat against her own 
as she had never felt human heart beat before. How should she? 
She had never assisted at such a conflict, nor witnessed the strain 
of such a conquest. 

Meanwhile, things were no more peaceful, nor were the hours 
more roseate at the Hall than here. Maurice’s forlorn hope had 
failed. He had been repulsed and beaten back, and he could do 
no more. To carry off Yetta by main force and marry her, 
whether she would or no, was on the cards and might win the 
trick if well played; but on second thoughts it was scarcely 
feasible. She was not an heiress in her own right; and her father 
might disinherit her, and probably would, if she consented to this 
union, so much, say, as Mary consented to Bothwell. But she was 
not in love with him, Maurice, and she might demand the dissolution 
of her marriage, made under compulsion, rather than consent 
to live her life with him. Spoilt as she would be for any other, 
specially spoilt for Lanfrey, she might be recalcitrant and uncom- 
fortable ; and in either case he would have come no nearer to his 
desire than when the Thessalian clasped the cloud and thought it 
a goddess. Either contingency was destruction to his plan; and 
the plan itself was too wild to be possible. Yet outside that forcible 
abduction which would not work, he saw no way of light for 
himself and no escape for his people. For he too felt the truth 
of what Paston had said to himself—Lanfrey, though a Clinton, 
would, as owner of the estate, be Paston Carew’s creation—his 
puppet and his tool. Still, that was all they could do. Distasteful 
as it was, it was their last resource. Lanfrey must be written to 
and sent for to come home—his pretcnsions must be recognized, 
and his position assured. It was the last hope, the last chance, 
and they must utilize it. So low had the pride of the Great House 
fallen now when the fact of their ruin was before them. 

We are good only for the trials we can undergo. The heated 
heroisms of fancy are often of no more substance than the 
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gossamer of a summer’s evening. ‘Trial is the touchstone which 
shows how much real grit we have—how much is clean grit and 
the rest mud and shale—how true we can be to ourselves, 
independent of the world’s verdict—how faithful to principle, 
indifferent to the blame or reproach of others. 

The Clinton pride had been that gossamer web of the summer’s 
evening. It had been fair and delicate to view; but when 
strained by the rude touch of misfortune it had torn, and was now 
a mere wisp of broken threads lying on the wayside weeds. 

Lady Jane wept and French swore ; but tears and big words do 
nothing to repair the damage done by fate; and the only thing 
before them was that humiliating letter to Lanfrey, telling him 
that at last they sanctioned his proposed marriage with Yetta 
Carew—which was the virtual disinheritance of his elder brother 
and the lawful heir. 








